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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


When the time comes for history to pass its dispassionate 
verdict on the public men of the first half of this century, it 
may be questioned whether a higher place will be accorded to 
any than Jan Christiaan Smuts. There have been greater 
soldiers, greater jurists, greater philosophers, perhaps greater 
statesmen, but in his combination of distinction in all those 
fields Smuts has stood alone. His treatise on holism is 
classic ; his capacity as a leader in the field was demonstrated 
more than fifty years ago at the expense of British forces, and 
in the 1914 war at the expense of Britain’s foes; by his 
prescience and breadth of vision the war-councils of the Allies 
in both great wars benefited immeasurably. Never were 
those qualities more notably exhibited than in the decision 
he took, together with General Botha, to accept the hard 
terms of the Treaty of Vereeniging in 1902, and in the memo 
randum in which, though a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919, he expressed his grave misgivings at the servitudes 
imposed on the defeated Germans. 

Set by destiny on a small stage in a distant country in which 
his capacities might never have found full scope, he found 
ample expression for them in that British Commonwealth 
against which he once fought so strenuously and which he, for 
so much longer, served so well. But the bounds of the world 
not of the Commonwealth, were the limits of Smuts’ vision. 
One of the chief architects of the League of Nations in 1919, 
he looked with no less conviction after the last war to the 
United Nations.for the salvation of mankind. His closing 
years have been sadly shadowed. The death of his chosen 
political successor Jan Hofmeyr, the loss of his own son, 
defeat at the polls by electors who during the war had owed 
him infinitely much, his own critical illness earlier this year, 
made his sunset stormy when for him if for any man it should 
have-been calm and cloudless. 


Defence Debates 

The defence picture has substantially changed since Parlia- 
ment adjourned ; new to it are the extension of conscript 
service here and in France and Belgium, the increase in the 
size of the American armed forces and the President’s promise 
that part of this increase will be dispatched to Europe, as well 
as the financial measures designed to meet these changed cir- 
cumstances. There is no dearth of material for debate either 
by Parliament or by the North Atlantic Treaty Council. 


But the main object is to get the maximum number of trained 
men with equipment in Western Europe in the shortest possible 
time. In spite of the multiplication of bodies set up to co- 
ordinate the military and economic efforts of the West, there 
is still no overriding organisation to ensure that effort is 
everywhere along parallel lines. 


How Not To Do It 


It is disheartening that Mr. Dugdale’s mission to East 
Africa has deeply disturbed the British communities. Dis- 
heartening, but not surprising, for the Minister of State’s 
progress has been marked by utterances that could not but 
worry the settlers, and by at least one unfortunate incident 
his much-publicised walking-out from a party given in his 
honour in a private house in Tanganyika. The immediate 
cause was a particularly offensive remark from a settler about 
race-relations ; one sympathises with Mr, Dugdale, at whom 
it was aimed. But the party had been preceded by an ill- 
judged gesture from Mr. Dugdale himself: he refused to 
attend if it were given in a hotel that exercised the colour-bar. 
There is no hotel between Nairobi and Cape Town that doesn’t, 
and many besides Mr. Dugdale deplore the fact. But it will 
not be altered by embarrassing and inconveniencing one’s 
hosts, and the white settlers of East Africa will become more 
rather than less stiff-necked if they are confirmed in their 
opinion, and by the behaviour of a Minister, that the Govern- 
ment at home is unrealistic about their racial problems. 


End of the Printing Stoppage 


The resumption of full working, after the settlement of the 
dispute between the London Society of Compositors and the 
London Master Printers’ Association, came too late to enable 
the Spectator to appear in completely normal form this week. 
(hus, in its end as in its beginning, the effect of the dispute 
has been to inflict inconvenience and loss on the weekly 
journals and their readers, who are not parties to it but only 
sufferers from it. But this week’s Spectator, although still 
below normal size, contains nearly all the usual features, and 
the first copies will be on sale at the usual time. It is still 
unfortunately possible. that some readers will receive their 
copies a few hours late, and we apologise in advance for any 
inconvenience this may cause. Next week all these troubles 
will be over. 
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CO-ORDINATION WANTED 


it was only on Tuesday of this week that the Foreign 

Ministers of the United States, Great Britain and France 
came together in New York to discuss it. On the same 
occasion they are considering questions of common concern to 
the Atlantic Treaty Powers—questions whose form has been 
radically affected by the Korean aggression—and the main 
items due to come before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at its meeting on September 19th. In fact the agenda 
is so crowded that it is surprising that the three Ministers have 
not met earlier to clear off some of the items. Foreign 
Ministers do not, of course, have to make personal contact 
with each other whenever they are faced with major matters 
of common concern. Nor can Mr. Acheson be expected to 
find much time for international gatherings when the foreign 
and domestic policy of his Government, if not of the whole 
Western world, has suddenly been projected into a revolution- 
ary phase. These considerations might have been sufficient 
to counsel the postponement of the next Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, but for one very important fact, which is that 
co-ordination between the policies of the United States, 
Britain and France—the three countries which must carry the 
main burden of the Western military effort—has lately been 
most impertiect. 

They have been notoriously out of line in Far Eastern policy 
ever since the war with Japan ended, and even in Western 
Europe the intervals between misunderstandings have usually 
been short. It has been commonly assumed that these 
incidental frictions did not matter, since there was no serious 
disagreement over major aims. There was, and is, good 
ground for such an assumption, but the events of the past 
two months have shown that in an emergency assumptions 
are not enough. The continuous co-ordination of the details 
of policy is also required. If it is not present, time is lost and 
mistakes are made. And it is unlikely that the three Foreign 
Ministers will be able to devote as much time as is necessary 
to positive easures for the future since they will pretty 
clearly have attention to the loose ends left 
hanging from the past. 


. | ‘HE war in Korea began some twelve weeks ago, and yet 


to give some clos 


Those loose ends are very numerous indeed. The absence 
of any peace treaty with Japan and the half-uneasy and half- 
relieved feeling that all the main strings were in the hands of 
General MacArthur had the effect of postponing decisions 
about the Far East generally. The assumption, which was 
generally accepted although nobody really liked it, that 
South-East Asia was rather beyond the American orbit and 
depended for le assistance on what it could get from 
Europe, had the same effect. As to Indo-China, American 
policy seemed to be as much influenced by uneasiness about 
the democratic claims of the Emperor Bao-Dai as by the plain 
fact that French troops in large numbers had a very hard task 
on their hands. It was only in the early months of 1950 that 
a more positive American policy began to be pieced together, 
when Mr. Acheson made it known that the United States 
would be willing to lend a hand with any promising schemes 
for economic aid in South-East Asia, would recognise the three 
as constituent parts of the French Union, 
would not intervene militarily in China and would aim 
generally at building up areas of strength of which the Soviet 
Union would have to take Sut even at this point 
the necessary resources to back this policy were not lined up. 
Co-ordination of the various parts of American policy was 
imperfect and co-ordination between the policies of the United 
States and the other Western Powers also left a great deal to 
be desired. To take the most glaring example, the British 
recognised the Communist Peking Govern- 
American Government had even undertaken 
against it. With sucha 
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states of Indo-China 


account. 


Government had 
ment before th 


to refrain from military intervention 


record behind them was it surprising that the Western Powers 
found it possible to get into a very unhealthy tangle over the 
difficult issue of Formosa ? 

There is no point in glossing over these difficulties. The 
Communist hand in Korea is so strong in any case that there 
is no room for any weakening of resistance to it through 


faulty understanding among the non-Communist Powers. 
The question of Formosa is still not straightened out. Nobody 


is really happy about General MacArthur. The general 
willingness to accept the fact that the Americans must take 
the lead in the Korean campaign, since they are best able to 
get to the spot quickly with large resources and since their 
policy has from the start displayed an admirable directness 
should not imply that what the Americans want is what is 
always and necessarily right. Communist propaganda is, of 
course, always ready to embroider upon this thesis. But the 
British Government should subject it to close scrutiny. There 
has been something unduly negative about recent British 
policy. The announcement of the increased sums which the 
British Government proposes to devote to defence in the next 
three years was made in response to an American request. 
The best reason that the Prime Minister could find for the 
delay in the despatch of troops from Hong Kong was that the 
commander in Korea did not at first ask for those troops. 

All this seems to indicate that we have no useful advice to 
offer on these subjects—an argument which may not be true 
but which, if it is true, should be put right at once. For if 
such ideas are not corrected we may soon find ourselves in a 
position in which some Americans—though possibly not the 
most intelligent—-may consider that they should control out 
contribution to the defence effort as well as their own. That 
is precisely the argument that the egregious Senator Lodge 
is using when he says that the United States should only send 
one division to Europe for every ten raised by the European 
countries themselves. There is even a suspicion of it in 
President Truman’s mention of his sincere expectation that 
new American efforts will be met with similar efforts in 
Europe. The sincere expectations of the President of th 
United States, who has so admirably said and done the right 
thing ever since the Korean conflict began, should not be 
disappointed through any fault of Western Europe. But 
they are least likely to be disappointed if the countries of 
Western Europe will undertake to make a contribution—and 
an impressive contribution at that—without waiting to be 
asked. Such a course will have the incidental advantage that 
the European countries will know where they stand, since the 
magnitude and nature of their defence effort will be within 
their own control from the start. One of the most unpleasant 
consequences of a loss of initiative would be a continuing 
uncertainty which would reduce both the effectiveness and 
the moral impetus of the only policy—a policy of hard sacri 
fices—which deserves to be called realistic. 

Until recently the United States Government had under- 
taken to devote some ten per cent. of the American national 
income to defence. The British Government expanded its 
own defence programme until it had reached the same pro- 
portion—ten per cent. of the British national income. But 
now President Truman has forecast further vast increases in 
American expenditure. Are we to join in this race? And if 
we are would it not be better to decide at once and for our- 
selves what our limit is instead of being suddenly brought up 
against it with a painful shock ? The Americans are deciding 
for themselves what effort they must make to forestall any 
further Communist aggression. They are also deciding fo1 
themselves the manner in which they will make that effort. 
In both cases they may make mistakes—which is one more 
reason why we should make our own calculations indepen- 
dently in the first instance. Co-ordination will be more 
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fruitful and more stable if both parties know their own mind 
than it would be if one takes the lead and the other follows 
blindly until it hits against an obstacle. 

Neither the British nor the French Government can afford 
to hesitate and hedge. Nothing has occurred to alter the first 
conclusion, which the Americans reached within a few hours 
of the original North Korean aggression, that the time has 
ceme to scotch the danger of further such outbreaks of bar- 
barism even if the cost is heavy. The moral is being applied 
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OFTEN wonder what quirk in our national character deters 

us from forming a Foreign Legion. It seems, and has seemed 

for years, such an obvious way of augmenting our regular 
forces, and there can have been few periods in our history 
when recruiting prospects for a corps of this kind appeared 
more promising. Not, perhaps, since the Romans has anyone 
had half the experience that the British Army has in the raising 
and handling of units composed of men of alien blood ; and 
although these have mostly been in Asia and Africa, there 
seems no reason why we should be less successful than the 
French in our management and leadership of Europeans, or 
that these would be less ready to serve under the Union Jack 
than they are under the Tricolor. As it is, the only official 
cognisance we take of the fact that a certain number of able- 
bodied aliens might want to fight for us is to make it illegal 
for them to join H.M. Forces; and although the relevant 
regulations were relaxed to a limited extent in the last war (a 
somewhat exotic instance being when a son of the Chinese 
Finance Minister was commissioned in the Scots Guards, a 
regiment to which his mother always referred proudly as the 
‘“ Scottish Home Guard ’’), we finished up without creating 
any cadre which might have formed the basis of a peace-time 
Foreign Legion. If to-day you were (say) a Polish ex-officer 
with several British decorations for gallantry and any number 
of British friends to vouch for you, it would still—unless you 
had been naturalized—be impossible for you to join the Pioneer 
Corps as a private. This seems pretty silly to me. 


* * * * 
A friend who was in Peking last month reports no 
material change in its atmosphere of timeless and 


assured urbanity. He travelled there by rail and noted 
that all trains were running to schedule, orderly queues 
replaced the usual jostling crowds at the railway stations, 
there was no tipping and the bridges demolished by the 
Nationalists had been efficiently repaired. The-lovely Pei 
Hai Lake on the way to the Summer Palace had been dredged 
after a century of silting, and rumours that the trees around 
the Temple of Heaven (which the Chinese hold to be the 
centre of the earth) had been cut down to make room for an 
air-strip proved unfounded. Practically the only cars to be 
seen are ‘‘ Moscovas,”’ a Russian imitation of a cheap American 
‘model, and there is a great shortage of rickshaws and pedicabs. 
The shop-keepers and businessmen are sorely oppressed by 
taxation, but the general atmosphere is not gloomy and in 
the countryside the land reforms allow of individual owner- 
ship on a scale never envisaged in orthodox Communist dogma. 
Che food in the good restaurants is not particularly expensive 
and as delicious as ever: which is saying a good deal. 
* * * om 

“Is there,” asked the man of property wistfully, ‘ any- 
thing that doesn’t need maintenance? Can anyone claim 
that he has in his possession something which never has to be 
looked after, which involves him in no responsibility of any 
kind ?”” The dinner-table’s first reaction was a_ brash, 
unconsidered affirmative ; for the diners had spent their day 
some in high and desolate corries, others among an aimless 
intricacy of peat hags on the low ground. “ That anony- 
mous lochan on the march,” they argued, ‘ the sheer rock 
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first in Korea, which happens to be on the other side of the 
world. But the situation is basically the same in Western 
Europe ; and if we will the end—the containment of Commun- 
ist armed force—we must will the means. Mr. Bevin and 
M. Schuman, now in New York, have the opportunity to say 
just what their Governments think about this and to achieve 
with the Americans, through plain speaking and positive 
action, that co-ordination of both ends and means which is 
undoubtedly overdue. 


’'S NOTEBOOK 


face on Macleod’s beat ; surely these need no maintenance, 
involve you in no responsibility ?’’ Their host agreed that, 
compared with Old Masters, television sets, billiard tables, 
automatic pencils, cats, ploughs, bicycles, tennis courts, 
cigarette lighters and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the works 
of God which they had mentioned imposed upon their owner, 
however conscientious and methodical he might be, compar- 
atively light responsibilities. “‘ But what,” he asked, “if 
to-morrow I see poachers on that little loch ?. Or suppose that 
a message is brought in to us now that a climber has fallen 
and injured himself on those rocks ? Do I have to take some 
action, or do I not?” In the conversation that followed 
somebody claimed that he had a sundial in his garden which, 
as far as he knew, had never received any maintenance o1 
involved him in any responsibility ; and somebody else put 
in a not very convincing plea for a remote tropical bathing 
beach (situated, he had to admit, in territory from which 
we had lately had to extrude, at great trouble and expense 
the King’s enemies). But the general consensus of opinion 
was that the man of property was right, and that there is 
nothing you can own which doesn’t need looking after and 
which involves you in no responsibility. 
* * 4 + 

To me the curious thing about my home-grown,* home- 
cured tobacco, of which I have just smoked the first two 
ounces, is that it not only looks like tobacco, but it tastes like 
tobacco as well. As I puff—still rather incredulously—away 
I derive from the consciousness of a Swiss Family Robinson 
autarchy an agreeable glow; but this harmless emotion is not, 
I am sorry to say, that which predominates, my liveliest 
satisfaction being due to the firm conviction that I am in 
some obscure way scoring off Sir Stafford Cripps. 

* * * * 

“ T should like,’’ Dr. Edith Summerskill is reported to have 
said on Sunday, “the United Nations publicity unit to 
make an approach to the writers, producers and financiers of 
the film world who glorify war and glamorise the conqueror.” 
I know politicians are often hard up for something to talk 
about, but this seems to me an unusually meaningless remark. 
With the possible exception (in parts) of Henry V, I cannot 
think of any war film made anywhere in recent years which 
did not go out of its way to show that war was an exceptionally 
disagreeable experience, unredeemed by anything except 
courage and humour and loyalty. 1 can recall none in which 
the conqueror was glamorised, the winners being invariably 
depicted as men and women who fought, reluctantly but 
bravely, against aggression and in defence of what they 
believed to be right. Some bad and some silly films have been 
made about the last war; but although both they and the 
good ones have indicated clearly that it is a good thing to 
serve your country in her hour of need, and better (while you 
are about it) to win than to lose, this seems to me about the 
nearest they have come to glorifying or glamorising a process 
which they show to be inconvenient, dangerous and extremely 


noisy. But then I may have missed the films that Dr. 
Summerskill had in mind. Perhaps she would name some of 
them ? 


STRIX 
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War in Korea 
By PETER FLEMING 


HE task—never a very easy one—of commenting 
“[  sansinly on confused fighting which is taking place on 

the other side of the world is this week complicated by 
the confused squabbles which are taking place in the printing 
trade ; and these words have to be written nearly a week 
before anyone will read them. In the circumstances it would 
be waste of time to attempt an analysis of the tactical situ- 
ation on a front which at the time of writing appears to be 
dangerously fluid. But before passing to the airy uplands 
of strategy, one must note the fact that two battalions of 
sritish troops have been in action for some days alongside 
the Americans, on whom they are wholly dependent for trans- 
port and various other essentials. This small force—to whom 
the American command allotted with wise chivalry a sector 
which was comparatively quiet when they took it over—has 
done well; and it is possible (and would certainly seem 
desirable) that during the debate on defence the country will 
be given some indication of how soon its commander may 
expect to receive his supporting arms. An Australian bat- 
talion which is to join the Argylls and the Middlesex Regiment 
from Japan is reported to be still held up by administrative 
difficulties. 

Readers of these articles may remember that they have 
throughout reflected a suspicion that General MacArthur was 
trying to hold more ground in Korea than was either prudent 
in the light of his present resources or necessary for his future 
operational intentions. In this context it was pointed out 
that the lay-out of the United Nations bridgehead must have 
been based on plans drawn up in the early stages of the cam- 
paign, before the gravity of the threat to the Eighth Army’s 
position on the peninsula was fully appreciated ; and that 
these original plans would not easily be susceptible of altera- 
tion on anything approaching a strategic scale, since adminis- 
trative arrangements, including a programme of works and 
fortifications, are only flexible if a commander has more than 
ample resources in the way of engineers and so on. Military 
history may conceivably provide instances of commanders 
who had more than ample resources of something that they 
needed ; but General MacArthur has not been in this favoured 
and indeed almost fabulous category since the fighting started 
in Korea. 

Reference has also been made to the inflationary effect 
which air-fields tend to have on a defensive perimeter; and 
it does rather look as if the inconvenient and, on a long view, 
unnecessary length of the 120 mile perimeter which the Eighth 
Army is struggling gallantly to hold is partly due to the care- 
free and expansive manner in which the main United Nations 
air-strips were sited in the early days of the campaign. If you 
have only got the equivalent (roughly) of eight divisions you 
do not try to hold a 120 mile front in difficult country against 
a numerically superior enemy unless you have—or anyhow you 
think you have--a very good reason for doing so. And I 
cannot help feeling that the need to protect the air-strips at 
Taegu and Pohang is the chief of the factors which keep the 
Righth Army so awkwardly spread-eagled round the bottom 
right-hand corner of Korea. 

It is true that Taegu is the provisional capital and that the 
loss of this town—now under shell-fire and being prepared 
against the contingencies of street fighting—-would have some 
significance from the point of view of prestige. But not very 
Once you start losing provisional capitals 

and Suwon and Taejon both had this not very enviable 
status in their day—you, come to view the process with a 
certain fatalism, and a note of iteration robs the taunts of 
your adversary of much of their sting. On their left flank, in 
the sector covering Masan, the Eighth Army are fighting to 
protect something which must be protected at all costs—the 
On the whole of the rest of the front they are 


much significance. 


port of Pusan. 
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fightjng (one cannot but suspect) to protect two of their three 
main air-fields—important hostages to fortune which owe 
their status as such rather to unrealistic planning in the 
early days than to any topographical or operational necessity. 

A fortnight ago it looked as if the initiative was about to 
pass to the United Nations, though less from any accretion to 
their strength than from attrition of the enemy’s striking 
power. For a time the North Korean onslaught seemed to 
fumble and lose impetus. But now they are hard at it again 
and there is no doubt where the initiative lies. As far as one 
can see, it is bound to remain with the aggressor while the 
Eighth Army is over-extended (in every sénse of the word) on 
a front where its continuous and urgent commitments not only 
leave its commander with no reserves of any kind, but impose 
on its fighting formations a strain so severe that, if the oppor- 
tunity for a counter-offensive presented itself, none of them 
could fairly be asked to play much of a part in it. Reculer 
pour mieux sauter is an expression which flies automatically 
to the nib of the armchair strategist when his own side is 
forced to retreat ; but it does not appear that any of the 
divisions under General Walker’s command is in better shape 
for jumping forward than it was before his forces fell back on 
their present positions. 

At the risk of being obvious, it seems clear that the one 
thing the United Nations really need to hold in Korea at the 
present stage is the port of Pusan, plus an adequate air-base 
for fighters, fighter-bombers and transport planes. What (it 
seems almost equally clear) they do mot need to hold is a 
large tract of mainly mountainous country, ill-served by bad 
roads which are always being cut by the enemy or by steep 
tracks up which supplies have to be carried by trains of coolies. 
The Naktong River, it has been said, is “‘ the last natural 
defence line’ covering Pusan. This phrase seems to me to be 
almost meaningless, and to have been proved so at intervals 
throughout this campaign. Some positions are, or anyhow 
look, easier to defend than others; but it is men who defend 
ground, not ground which defends men. Ground can delay, 
but only men can stop an advance, and im defence—particu- 
larly against such nimble opponents as the North Koreans— 
it is therefore far more important to make the best use of your 
available men than to make the best use of the available 
ground. 

All of which brings me back to a contention which must be 
fatiguingly familiar to readers of these articles—namely, that 
the United Nations forces would be very much better off 
holding a citadel or stronghold on the model of an enlarged 
lobruk (which I think had a perimeter of 25 miles) than trying 
to defend an inhospitable area the size of East Anglia. A 
short front could be held with the resources available. Re- 
serves would then exist to plug the gaps—which the enemy 
could only make, if at all, at great cost to himself in face of 
a much greater concentration of all types of supporting fire. 
Formations could be taken out of the line and rested. A far 
smaller diversion of effort would be needed to keep the lines 
of communication open 

It is true that so drastic a readjustment of the line would 
involve some loss of prestige ; but much has been lost already, 
and this is a casualty which could be accepted with ultimate 
impunity. A counter-offensive could be mounted just as 
easily—probably, in fact, more easily—from within a small 
secure bridgehead than in the sort of sniper-ridden enclave 
which exists at present. Unless some insuperable objection 
forbids it—the only one I can think of is the impracticability 
of enlarging the air-field facilities in the immediate vicinity. of 
Pusan—I still believe that we should fare better eventually if 
we retreated further now. 

I shall be only too delighted if, in the days which must 
elapse before you read this article, something happens which 
makes it clear that the foregoing pontifications are utter 


nonsense. 
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The Defence of Europe 


By M. J. BONN 


HE average German does not anticipate a Russian 
‘T invasion in the near future, though he is worried by the 

formation of the Eastern Volkspolizei. For until lately 
the Allies have taken infinite trouble to split the Western 
police, not only among the eleven (with Berlin twelve) Lander, 
but among counties, municipalities and villages within each 
Land. These local and municipal police levies are hardly in 
a position to ward off a raid by a well equipped, well organised 
centralised Eastern police. But given adequate training, 
good equipment and proper co-ordination between their 
separate units, they can be made strong enough for their main 
task—the suppression of all Communist-started troubles in 
Western Germany. Communism in the West is still astonish- 
ingly weak. Both in North Rhine Westphalia and in Schleswig- 
Holstein Communist votes in the 1950 Land election fell 
far below those of 1947, though dismantlings and the influx 
of refugees provided excellent platforms for the comrades. 
The masters of Eastern Germany are very ill pleased with 
these poor results and insist on greater activities in the West. 
Sterner measures, which the several Lander governments and 
the Occupation Powers are applying, will drive Communism 
underground, and make it more difficult to combat. A mere 
increase in numbers and equipment of the Western police 
forces to equal the Volks polizet is probably not the best answer 
to this threat, even if the Allies agree to it and come to the 
conclusion that the spectre of an efficiently centralised West 
Germain police is less harrowing than that of a raid by the 
Volkspolizei. What is needed is a federal police force 
organised for the suppression of well prepared disorders. 

The maintenance of domestic order and the holding off of 
an invasion from the East are separate matters ; the first can 
be entrusted to a federal German police, the second is the 
task of the Western Powers. Action on their part against 
raiders might of course end in war, were Russia intent on it, 
but a fight between the two German police forces is far more 
likely to bring this about than the holding up of the Volks- 
polizet by Allied forces at the zonal boundary. For the 
Russians could hardly afford to ignore the punishment of their 
wards, had the Western police defeated them, and if the 
Volks polizet were victorious, the Western Allies would either 
have to let it overrun Western Germany or stop it after its 
initial success by their own armies. It would be far less risky 
to do so before it had won the first round ; it would not start 
on the adventure could it be convinced that it will face 
superior Allied forces. The Germans argue that hollering 
for a German army would not help; it would be taken as a 
sign of weakness and fear. 

There might be some sense, they reason, in reorganising a 
German army if it could be put into the field within a few 
weeks ; as this can only be done after many months, it will not 
intimidate Russia. A deterrent which becomes effective only 
in the distant future does not deter—quite the contrary ; it 
is a warning and an intimation to the adversary that rapid 
action on his part might be advisable. All over Germany 
the man in the street is convinced that the creation of a Ger- 
man army would provide Russia with the pretext for a 
“ preventive’ war. He naturally prefers the menace of a 
potential raid to an actual invasion. He knows that the 
next war must be fought on German soil; the Eastern zone 
too is German soil. It would be a fraticidal struggle, remind- 
ing all Germans of the horrors of the Thirty Years War. The 
desire for reunion is, of course, not dead. It is particularly 
strong in some Lutheran sections, who fear the withering of 
their Church, once the Eastern, preponderantly Lutheran 
zone has become a separate State. But the Western masses 
are not prepared to buy reunion with war. In Berlin and in 
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other particularly imperilled spots one meets critics who 
complain that Western Germany is not sufficiently interested 
in the Eastern zone. 

The Germans have to make two contributions: (1) they 
have to prevent the rise of Communism in the West, at the 
same time giving the utmost moral and, where Berlin is 
concerned, financial and economic support to the East: 
(2) they must share the financial burden of rearmament. They 
pay to-day about 4 milliard marks occupation costs, but only 
a relatively small part of that sum is used for genuine military 
purposes. Sooner or later this will be changed. The entire 
contribution will become available for military purposes. 
Even the educational processes may have to be curtailed, 
though they did, and do some good. For the problem is no 
longer how to teach Germany the ways of Western democracy, 
but how to fight Communism. _ In this respect the Germans, 
and especially the German working class, know a good deal 
more than the Allies. They stopped the westward spread of 
Communism in the early ’twenties, and they fought it success- 
fully during the Weimar Republic. The millions who served 
in the armies in Russia, or who spent years in Russian prison 
camps, have seen Communism in being. They will not be 
taken in by a cleverly camouflaged propaganda, which offers 
to the Germans a “ people’s democracy ’’ rather.than the 
genuine Moscow article. 

In any case some preliminary steps can be taken. The 
Statute of Occupation can be transformed into an agreement 
or a treaty for mutual protection, which lays definite 
burdens on Western Germany: the organisation of a police 
capable of maintaining internal order, the payment of a 
financial contribution to relieve the burdens of the Allied 
taxpayers, the production of military equipment under 
Allied supervision, which will ease the strain of Allied 
economies, and at the same time reduce unemployment in 
Western Germany. The organisation of a German army 
could be undertaken only if it could be shown that it would 
not start the very war it is meant to prevent. This decision 
cannot be taken before the Allies are prepared to make a 
German force within or without a European army as efficient 
as it can be made. To do this the French in particular must 
remember their admirable proverb: “ A door must either be 
open or closed.” 
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Sir William Beach Thomas 


By J. B. ATKINS 

T is pleasant for an old and admiring reader of the work of 

Sir William Beach Thomas to have the opportunity to say 

something about him, and now, as I hear, his long series 
of notes on Country Life in the Spectator is coming to an 
end. It is impossible to Comment on any particular 
member of the unbroken sequence of writers on natural history 
in the Spectator without referring to them all. This is, how- 
ever, worth doing because the Sfectator set an example which 
has been followed everywhere. : 

The first contributor in this sort was C. J. Cornish, a classical 
master at St. Paul’s School, who began his articles, so far as I 
remember, in the ‘nineties. He was a very close observer of all 
phenomena, and a particularly circumstantial narrator of 
what he saw. Sir William Beach Thomas said of him in The 
Story of the Spectator that he ‘ made natural history read like 
news. You were taken off for an imaginary walk with him 
in the countryside, and he pointed out if you were an ordin- 
arily unobservant person—things that you could never have 
seen but through his eyes. This fact is significant, for the 
Spectator naturalists have all conformed to a tradition. 

Like all the Spectator naturalists Sir William has never had 
any use for the pretty-pretty writing which produces what may 
be; and often is, a work of art but does nothing to appease 
a reader’s hunger for the solids of information. That he can 
write exquisitely phrased and sustained descriptions of things 
seen is proved in the three great volumes entitled The English 
Year, which he wrote in collaboration with that finely equipped 
naturalist, the late A. K. Collett. 

I shall say something more about The English Year, but my 
immediate object is to point out that Cornish and his succes- 
sors had the same method, and a very good one, of interesting 
and teaching their readers. Further, they handsomely saved 
the Spectator from any damage which threatened from the 
reactions of readers to a certain long and recurrent corres- 
pondence on the “ intelligence of animals.’’ Hutton, Towns- 
end and St. Loe Strachey were all interested in this subject, 
and were rather rashly indulgent to the kind of sentimental 
letters which confused reason with instinct, or at least with 
associative memories, and attributed in general to beasts and 
birds the mental mechanism of mankind. 

Such letters were a much too tempting bait for the parodists 
and practical jokers. I enter here on an apocryphal period in 
which invention, or legend, and fact cannot be distinguished. 
It became, so it was said, a fashion among some clever young 
men to send to the Spectator letters which preposterously out- 
ran credulity but which aimed at the delicious prize of publi- 
cation. The funniest invention which I can remember to have 
heard of was that of a professing ornithologist who stated in a 
letter that he had come upon the body of a Bombay duck on 
the coast of Norfolk, and that he could account for this un- 
precedented occurrence only by the violence and persistence 
of the recent south-easterly gales. 

It was no less than an honour to be one of the Spectator 
naturalists. Cornish gave way to Mr. Eric Parker in the early 
years of this century, and Mr. Parker, too, wrote circumstan- 
tially in the full knowledge that educated readers wanted meat 
as well as grace. He was a King’s Scholar of Eton and a 
scholar of Merton College, Oxford, and later he became editor 
of the Field. He is now the acknowledged historian of 
Surrey. Like Cornish, and like Sir William, he is of a type 
that has always appealed to me—the sportsman-naturalist. I 
have noticed, without surprise, that this combination of pur- 
poses sometimes leads to a man becoming more a naturalist 
than a sportsman. This has been so with Mr. Parker. Not 
that humane tendencies necessarily condemn the taking of life, 
for no carnivore can logically condemn the taking of animal life 
for the pot ; it is rather that a man who thus changes prefers 
watching wild life to taking it. 
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Mr. Parker ended his articles for the Spectator when he called 
himself up for the First World War. Next came Sir William 
Beach Thomas, who was educated at Shrewsbury and Christ 
Church, Oxford. For some time he was a schoolmaster, [| 
think at Radley or Bradfield ; but writing was obviously his 
proper occupation, for he had a style, imagination and an 
intense capacity not only for seeing things but also for trans- 
lating all he saw into classically lucid descriptions. In the 
First World War he was war correspondent in France for the 
Daily Mail. He had a daring habit of getting himself taken 
up in a captive balloon to watch the greatest possible circum- 
ference of battle. He was evidently for the bird’s-eye view, 
But one wonders how his perch, an attractive target for the 
enemy, could have been favourable to concentrated obser- 
vation. He was appointed K.B.E. for his services. 

He was a familiar figure to me long before he joined the 
Spectator. Asa running Blue for Oxford he was the quarter- 
miler of his day. With his stately height and gigantic stride, 
he was magnificent in action; his final effort, always trium- 
phant, when he saw the goal of all, the tape, waiting for him, 
was a sight never to be forgotten—though I had a strong 
reason for regretting it at the time. 

No mistake was made when this President of the O.U.A.C. 
was chosen to write the volume on athletics in the Isthmian 
Library. But his eminence on the track was only an item in 
his range of performance. He is a fine shot, a learned gar- 
dener, a practical farmer, a lover of all animals, a Virgilian 
bee-keeper and a book-man besides. I do not connect his 
name with fly-fishing, but perhaps I ought to, and anyway he 
knows enough about fish and fishing, even if he does not prac- 
tise the art. Among all the books he has written I should give 
the first place to the three volumes entitled The English Year, 
already mentioned. They are well known, but not so well as 
they deserve. The manner of the collaboration between the 
joint authors does not allow the reader to know who wrote 
what. One would like to know, for there are many noble 
passages of prose which would be an ornament to any antho- 
logy of the seasons, the land, the skies and the weather, the 
woods, the fields and their crops, the waters, and all the beasts, 
birds, insects and fishes. 

It is difficult to decide what to quote as proof of the quality 
of this work, which joins scientific precision to beauty, and 
therefore makes any selection invidious ; but I venture on a 
passage about the lightening of the night skies when summer 
days are shortening : 

“The summer twilight of England is one of the hap- 
piest features of its geographical position. The soft veil 
of the June night is a more exquisite gift of Nature than 
the positive daylight prolonged by the midnight sun. 
Sheer daylight prevails in the June nights even in Eng- 
land ; we can Watch the cool grey stain contending with 
the stars of the north. In July, as the nights grow a little 
longer, this white light is often replaced in fine summers 
by deeper glows still joining the sunset and dawn. Night 
becomes stiller and more solemn than at midsummer, but 
hardly darker, and is oftener fuller of colour. <A glow of 
rich orange, or living cornfield gold, illuminates the north- 
ern sky and defies the darkness ; night is filled with the 
essence of sunshine poured in the July day.” 

Anv watcher of the skies will recognise the truth of that, but 
the harmony of it is the gift of a writer to his readers. 

Two themes which govern this remarkable work are the 
poetry of Nature and consideration for animals. I can almost 
hear “‘ B.T.”’ saying to anyone who objects that Nature itself 
is cruel, ‘‘ Anyway, kindness is good for the man.” As for the 
poetry, the book finds many of the best naturalists among the 
poets—particularly Coventry Patmore, George Meredith, Lord 
de Tably and Lowell. Poetry is magic, and a man may reach 
poetry because he is first a naturalist, nervously alive to the 
magic of the earth. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E are assured by those who take a senile pleasure in 

deploring the decadence of youth that our boys and 

girls today have lost the sense of adventure. Of all 
the harsh and foolish things that the old say about the young, 
this seems to me to be the most idiotic. Probation officers 
will tell us that the majority of juvenile delinquents (who are 
numerous) are actuated, not by any desire for gain, but by a 
wish to acquire among their fellow urchins a reputation for 
ingenuity and daring. When I was a boy the swimmers who 
embarked upon the chill adventure of crossing the Channel 
were few and far between—vrari nantes. Upon the beach at 
Gris Nez today there is a long queue of men and women 
waiting to be daubed with grease before plunging into the 
green and ochre billows which separate them from the ulterior 
shore. I know a man even who knows another man who 
with patient reticence is designing an apparatus intended to 
propel him to the moon. The oxygen cylinders, the rockets 
of varied intensity and force, the leaden boots required to 
prevent them taking strides so giant as to send them floating 
like thistle-down upon the air—all these have been designed, 
measured and calculated. When they reach that shining 
solemn disc, when the craters open like vast amphitheatres 
above them, there will come moments when they ask each 
other with a wild surmise what exactly they will do, when, or 
perhaps if, they arrive. 

* * * * 


I contend therefore that this spirit of adventure is more 
actively operative today that it was even at the time of the 
first Renaissance, when man woke from his slumber and 
stretched his limbs in an ecstasy of ambition. In terms of 
geography the area of the unknown has been much restricted ; 
no longer can ardent individuals hope to discover the North 
West Passage or the sources of the Nile; but in the world of 
the intellect there is no limit to our ignorance, great continents 
of knowledge remain to be explored and conquered. I envy 
the young physicist, the young medical student, the excite- 
ment of the journey before them; I feel jealous of the adven- 
tures glimmering for them in the morning mist. Yet I have 
heard it said that, although the spirit of adventure may be as 
enticing as ever before, the children of today, even the youths 
and maidens, have lost the old sense of wonder. It was from 
this source that gushed the torrent of our English poetry ; 
from this source that sprang the great conceptions of the past ; 
but today the spring has been clogged by too much inform- 
ation, and our imaginative faculties are becoming atrophied. 
fhe little boy, such critics argue, who in the seventeenth 
century would spend long afternoons in his father’s library 
reading fat volumes of travel or exploration, could construct 
his own mind-pictures of Cathay or the Cordilleras and allow 
his imagination to expand. Today his wonder at such things 
has been reduced to a travelogue, the word “‘ China ”’ evokes 
no more than a photograph of junks plying, the word “ Andes ”’ 
no more than a film of a train climbing laboriously through 
tunnels. 


ok x ~ ok 


I do not believe that among the younger generation of 
today the sense of wonder has become atrophied. It is 
rather that our children are rendered excited or inquisitive by 
different things. In some directions, of course, the films and 
the illustrated papers have served to glut imagination and to 
deprive the young of the exquisite excitement of forming 
pictures for themselves. The sense of wonder may by these 
methods have been rendered more dispersed ; but it still per- 
I was reading in the Listener recently a talk’ by Lord 
Kinross on the Spanish galleon about to be reclaimed from 
the silt of Tobermory Bay. Here assuredly is a story which 


sists. 


: 


should set even the most leaden mind tingling with wonder 
and romance. Such words as “‘ Armada” and “ treasure 
trove ’’ are themselves incitements to imagination ; he would 
be a dull man indeed who was not entranced by the realisation 
that the Duke of Argyll is still today Hereditary Lord High 
Admiral of the Western Isles. The Tobermory story seems 
to combine all the elements of those wild tales which sent the 
buccaneers to range the Spanish main and filled the boy 
Raleigh with dreams of battles and gold. We have the murder- 
ous struggles between the Macleans and MacDonalds ; we have 
the rumour that this vessel was in fact the treasure-ship of the 
whole Armada, with sacks of medallions and doubloons under 
the gunroom sill. We have the mystery of that sudden explo- 
sion ; the loss of the ship with all its company only eighty yards 
from the land. Was it one of Maclean’s own hostages who set 
a tinder light to the powder magazine ? Or was it Mr. Smollett, 
the agent of the British Government, who saw to it that this 
great ship of war should suddenly be destroyed ? Even the 
name of the ship is unknown to us. Was she the Florencia 
or the San Juan Bautista? Ina few months from now the 
secret, with its bones, its golden wine-jars and its dubloons, 
will be revealed. 
* * * * 

I feel it to be important in this age of materialism to cling 
to the mysteries still remaining to us. It seems to me to be a 
dastardly act to throw doubts upon the reality of the Loch 
Ness monster, who is an agreeable and volatile animal and 
one who should not be so lightly dismissed. I was delighted 
when I read the other day that the monster had again been 
spotted, moving rapidly, by a whole charabanc of tourists. 
Sea-serpents again, with their white or matted beards, should 
not be allowed to disappear entirely from the pages of our 
newspapers ; they provide for ocean-going travellers a con- 
stantly renewed source of expectation. I do not regret the 
hours which I spent when a boy searching the tumbled waters 
for a glimpse of that small reptilian head with the long loops 
of its body emerging at recurrent intervals behind. We shall 
all, 1 hope, experience resentment at being told that a com- 
mittee in the United States has dismissed as mythical the 
many eye-witness accounts of the flying saucers. I shall 
persist in the belief that these kill-joys were anxious to hush 
up important evidence as to the existence of these Martian 
engines. It is cruel to discredit the account of the three 
coastguards who watched four of these circular airships 
manoeuvring to assist a fifth which was suffering from engine 
trouble. They watched them as they hovered; they noted 
that within the outer disc there was an inner disc fitted, with 
a row of neat port-holes. They even recovered fragments of 
metal from the fifth saucer when it exploded in the air. And 
now we are told that the whole episode, that sudden startled 
vision, was no more that a figment. If so, it was one of the 
most exciting figments that I have ever read. 

% * * oy 

I intend to suspend my disbelief in the Loch Ness monster 
as in the flying saucer. I hope that I shall live to learn that 
my friend’s friend really did reach the moon. I hope that the 
Tobermory galleon will, when recovered, contain not plate and 
silver merely but maps and armour. I hope that before I die 
some ardent scholar will decipher the Minoan language and 
give us further information regarding the web that Ariadne 
wove. I hope that in some hidden Himalayan valley men 
will find the descendants of one of Alexander’s legions, still 
speaking a derivative of the Macedonian tongue. I hope that 
we shall identify the tomb of Ovid at Constanza. I hope 
that the American archeaologists will find the house of 
Agathon untouched. It is by such hopes, and they are not 
unfounded, that [ maintain my sense of wonder unimpaired. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


** Senza Pieta.’’ (La Continentale -—-"' Mister 880.’’ (Odeon, 
Marble Arch 

It may be that the Italians have set themselves too high a standard 
in the films they have been sending us since Open City brought a new 
and compassionate realism into the cinema However it is, I was dis- 
appointed in the latest film of the kind, Senza Pieta, which sets its 
lovers, Negro G.I. and blonde—very blonde—ltalian tart, 
familiar background of post-war squalor and hopelessness 
Italian hall-marks remain unblurred—the director's mar 
and deployment of open spaces, the cameraman’s 
touch with the live Latin faces of the minor players. But the story, 
of the leading players, are all too obviously aimed at 
ind I cannot entirely smother a lurking suspicion that 
1 American box-offices, especially, that were in mind 
American comedies, and I must 
pleasure this week in Mister 880 which 
brings a new twist to an old type of story It begins, like so many 
others, with acknowledgments to this and that United States Govern- 
ment department and shots of harassed public servants and their filing 
abinets But the counterfeiter Treasury 
1 is a jur lealer who specialises in one-dollar bills, made and 
} mistakes and all, and even the concomi 
tant love story laughs at itself a littl frue, Mr. Edmund Gwenn plays 
tl terfeiter with rather too whimsical a and the film 
its final sequence into a treacle-tub of court-room senti 
ut by then I had already been smiling amiably for more than 
an hour, and though a man may smile and smile and be a villain, he 
smile at a film and not be grateful 


doomed 
against the 
Some of the 
shalling of crowds 
} 
and the casting 
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it was British an 
expects less from modest little 
found tar mort 
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Cyrit Ray. 
MUSIC 
Three Choirs Festival has brought new works by 
Howells and Vaughan Williams his Festival 
represented in painting at 
for the intransigent or 
or as the 


Ar Gloucester, the 
Gerald linzi, Herbert 
the same torces in music as are 
Exhibition, and it is easy 


intolera t l this form of art as simply academi 
exhibi 1 of hastly good taste Phat is unfair it is the art of 
the n pensa traditional certainly, but not illiberal, and nowhere 


except perhaps the festivals of the International Society for Contem 





porary Music) is the deplored gulf between the modern artist and his 
iudience so s ll hat audience, drawn very largely from the upper 
middl r ‘‘ professional "’ class, thoroughly appreciates the fine work 
mat p, the rict observance of all aesthetic proprieties, the vague 
but si vy felt spirituality (Wordsworth, not Blake) and the decently 
veiled emotion in the works written for the Festival They appreciate 
the same qualities in a novel by Galsworthy or Francis Brett Young or 
na painting by Russell Flint It is a form of taste now wholly stereo 
tvped I highly yloured, semi-mystical work like Gerontius ‘is at 
the heart of the non and occasional foreigners are accepted (like 
Nodaly, ose .) ti was given this year) rather as Sigrid 
Undset I were accepted by the same publi And who today 

1] nuinely live tradition shared by artist and a section 
f the } 

Phe | i's Int ution ] fality suffered from being 
mat th Wordsworth’s supreme poetry, but Howells’ Hymnu 
Pa eved e momen rather like the moments in Bridges 
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Testament of Beauty. The originality of the piano-writing in Vang} 
Williams’ Fantasia on the ‘‘ Old 104th ’’ Psalm Tune sometimes lay i 
deliberate disregard of the piano’s nature, but the ingenious variatio 
on a familiar hymn-tune were wholly in the spirit of the festival 
Martin Cooper 


EXHIBITION 


“ for enabling 
is commemorated in 


THE centenary of the passing of the Act Town Counc 
to establish Public Libraries and Museums "’ 
exhibition which is on view at the premises of the National Book Lea 
7 Albermarle Street, W.1, until September 30th. Its title, “ For 

Million Books,”’ indicates the total number of volumes in the publi: 
libraries of Great Britain they buy over six million books a year, 
twelve million people use the lending libraries alone, and in 1949 

this cost the taxpayer nearly eight million pounds. These and other 
relevant facts are fully displayed, and a series of photographs illustrat 
the work of public 





libraries in hospitals, prisons and homes for o 
here collection of five hundred reference books ; 
specimen children’s library is on view, pleasantly arranged; ar 
another section shows the surprising number of new books taken int 
a metropolitan borough library in a recent single week All this i 
gratifying to civic pride but does not make a wildly exciting exhibition 
public library comes to the 
rescue and provides an excuse for showing some interesting literary 
manuscripts (ranging from Keats to Corelli), a Romney 
and Kate Greenaway drawings Some valuable first editions 
too, and several fine Chiswick, Kelmscott and Ashendene books 

D.H. 
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A DEVONSHIRE FOLK 
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art has never left 


It is not the war-drum that brin 
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four hundred \ 


Four hundred years back, when the moon glimmered low 
Through apple-boughs all blossoming like rose dappled snow, 
In that earth-sweetened stillness which follows the rain, 


\ lad met a lass in a Tavistock lane 


\v, she looked like a flower in her leaf-coloured gown, 
\nd the name of that lad would soon ring with renown, 
Though his keels were uncut that should raid the new seas 
\nd his great “‘ Golden Hind ”’ lay asleep in the trees 


Now, you'll hardly believe what the blackbirds have sung, 
That folks so far back could have thought 
Yet they stole up that lane with the light growing dim, 
And his arm was around her, and hers around him 


emselves young, 


Never ask for her name Let the nightingale sing ! 
She was Devon itself in the sweetness of spring, 
I-very bud on its bough, every fern in its nook, 


Che breath of the heather, the flower by the brook 


So the lad lost his heart hen he sailed against Spain, 
And conquered, and died off the wild Spanish Main 
But winds never captured and seas never drowned 


The heart that in Devon was lost and is found 


\ll the drums of our death may not roll back the deep 


Where they dreamed, in their blindness, they'd sunk him to sleep, 
But deep down in Devon there’s ntore can return 
Than the moon on the dew, through the dusk of the fern 


In the hush of the fern by deep combe and dark tor, 
Where the wars of our world are not heard anymore, 
\ll, all his tall ships have grown distant and dim, 
But his arm is around her, and hers around him 
ALFRED NOYEs 


(Copyright in the U.S.A.) 





Che Spectator,” September 14th, 1850 


\ meeting convened by the ‘‘ National Democrats "’ in Faring- 
don Hall, Snow Hill, on Tuesday, considered the conduct of the 
workmen in Messrs. Barclay’s brewery, ‘‘ in expression of the 
detestation felt towards the assassin and woman-flogger Haynau 
by all true Englishmen; and in the end passed the following 
resolution This meeting declares that the brewery 
workme.a and the high-spirited men and women who assisted in 
chastising the Austrian assassin deserve well of their country, and 
are entitled to the thanks of the friends of freedom and justice 
throughout the world.” 

The audience was to a large extent composed of brewers’ men 
Che chief speakers were Mr. D. W. Ruffy, Mr. Julian Harney, and 

Citizen Engels,"’ a foreigner in a long beard, ‘‘ who had fought 
for freedom in many lands.” 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 33 
Report by IAN FLEMING 


1 prize was offered for a third verse ending ‘‘ Et puis, Bonne nuit” 
tc plete the poem by Alfred de Musset : 


La vie est bréve ’ 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de véve 
Et puis, Bonjour. 
La vie est vaine, 
Un pe u da’é spotr, 
Un peu de haine 
Et puts, Bonsoir 


Ir is possible that misfortune follows upon any attempt to treat this 
poem with disrespect. After the meeting of the First General Assembly 
of the League of Nations, the proof of the minutes of the meeting went 
to the Chief Printer. Perhaps for the amusement of his staff, at the 
foot of the last galley he pencilled in (alas! how appropriately ! 
Musset’s second verse. Unluckily the scribble was somehow set up in 
print by an absent-minded compositor The second proof went for 
reading to the staff of the Secretary General. The printer was dis 
missed, and the shameful document is to-day on view in the League 
section of the Rockefeller Library at Geneva 
rhe vigilant spectre of the great poet rose up once more the other day 
to smite this infidel competition I had written proposing a third 
verse “‘on the subject of death and ending with the words ‘ bonne 
’ but from beyond the tomb some ghostly Censor, through his 
homme de confiance ’’ on the Spectator, dictated the competition as 
it is written above and postulated a final five syllable line. The 
ardour of the contestants was not dampened and, personally, I can 
swallow the mute “ e”’ of “‘ bonne,’’ but Musset would not have, and 
therefore the competition as set is unfair and I recommend that the 
prize be sent, “‘in homage to the memory of Alfred de Musset,’’ to the 
French Hospital, Shaftesbury Avenue 
\las, it is left for me to suffer japes such as the following cabled from 
Lyons :- 
‘ Le vers est faux 
Aie, Ate! 
lan au poteau 
Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 


But I can assure Professor Bodkin, whose confidence is so shaken 
that he thinks the author of the verses was not Musset but Leon Mon 
tenalken, that the author was indeed Musset, and I am much indebted 
to Miss L. B. Sheriff for having confirmed the fact at the British Museum 
Miss Sheriff suspected that a third verse had already been attempted 
and she tracked this down to Professor Bodkin's Montenalken. Here 
it 1s - 

‘ Le vie est telle 
Oue Dieu la fit ; 
Et, telle qu’ lle, 
Elle suffit.”’ 

rhere were hundreds of entries where scores might have bcen ex- 
pected I was surprised how few took the line that “ life may be bad, 
but death is worse,’ and how few thought it wise to abandon the 
repetitive ‘‘un peu” for a third verse. Not many attempted self- 
mockery, which I feel (saving his presence ?) might have been Musset’s 
approach, and there was an almost equal division of opinion regarding 
the serious or cynical intent of the poem 

Chere was a great measure of supra-normal cognition between com 
petitors Identical verses were submitted from widely distant local 
ities, the most popular being :— 


1. ** La vie est béte, 
Un peu de bruit, 
Un pe u de féte 


a vie est belle 


’ 


n peu de lui 


I 
Uy 
Un peu d’elle.”’ 
3 ‘“* La vie est sombre, 
Un peu de pluie, 
Un peu d’ombre.”’ 
and, curiously enough, 


4 “* La vie est moche 9 
Un peu de bruit, 
Un peu de Boche 


Many, hélas ! rhymed Jasse with extase ; (one a renowned competition 
vinner, whose name, for auld lang syne, wild horses would not drag 
from me) 

Since no prize can be awarded, I will only say that I would have 
ommended at least one hundred and allotted prizes from amongst 
these, who followed what was written on the wall :— 

‘ La vie est béte 
Mais elle s'enfuit, 
Faisons la féte, 
Et puis, Bonne nuit 
J. R. Natsu. 


“ La vie est belle 
Cela su ffit ; 
Prends ta chandelle, 
Et puis bonn’ nuit.” 
B. J. O’Brien. 


‘ De ce temps court, 
Prend donc les fruits, 
Tant qu'il est jour, 
Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 
DAPHNE SPARAOW 
La vie, ma foi! 
Un peu d’ennut, 
Un peu de joie, 
Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 
CREAGH COEN. 


La vie conclue, 

Enfin au lit, 

Un triste adieu, 

Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 

W. EDGECOMBE. 

“ La mort est saine 

Et tout guérit ; 

lin peu de peine, , 
Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 

ELISZABETH FRISBY 


‘ La vie refléte 
Ce que je suis 
Et que vous étes— 
Et puis, Bonne nuit!" 
A. M. SAYERS. 
La vie est la vie, 
Réve, amour, ennui, 
Haine, espoir, folie, 
Et puis, Bonne nuit.” 
M. SALLERON 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 35 
Set by MERVYN HORDER 


Chocolates, presumably, will one day come off the vation again, this time 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an account of 

this event as it might have appeared in a narrative by any one of the 
following Jane Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, Eleanor Glyn, Angela Brazil, 






irginia Woolf, 1. Compton Burnett 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’ and must be received not 


later than September 22nd. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of September 29th. 


Weasel -taming to 
rain - making 


This quarter’s Countryman ranges widely through 
the countryside - and beyond. There are oddities ; 
among them a tame weasel, a musical cat, wild life in 
country gaols. There are factual articles ; such as 
those on farming by an old hand and an office worker 
turned crofter. There are fascinating characters - the 
natty tramp, the widow and her pig, the country fair 
salesman. 

From counsel on gardening to adventure in globe- 
trotting, from science on rain-making to fantasy ina 
short story, you will enjoy every word, every vivid 
photograph in the Countryman, whether the country 
is your workaday world or your weekend escape. 


Zhe Countryman 


2/6 AUTUMN NUMBER now on sale 10/- 
a copy From Your Newsagent a year 


Published quarterly from 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Sir,—In your issue of July 14th, Mr. Cyril Ray did no service to the 
cause of Unesco (to which I was a delegate in 1946) or of better under- 
standing between England and South Africa. His splenetic outburst 
based on very partial experience of the country, in the article entitled 
Dr. Malan’s Mission, is full of misleading generalisations which it 
would take too long to discuss. Consider a superficial instance. His 
statement that Johannesburg is dead after dark’ for fear of the 
Africans is fantastically untrue \n English professor who is here at 
the moment was specially struck by its brightness and life 

But more serious is the advocacy of miscegination, and the state 
ment that Brazil is more civilised than South Africa because “ it has 
mixed its blood.’ Such statements show no sense of history, and 
only make South Africans “They will never understand our 
problem.”’ 

Quite unfair, too, is the suggestion that the “‘ apartheid "’ policy is 
due to the Afrikaner English-speaking Natal is even keener on it, 
though they may curse the present Government on that score; and a 
well-known English-speaking historian has recently produced a book in 
which he advocates the division of the Union into separate racial areas 
Che problem is extremely complex, as General Smuts himself showed, 
understanding as well as appreciation of moral 


Say, 


and needs historical 
values 

I have always stood for humanism and am against many of the things 
that are in force at present, including the colour-bar, which is upheld by 
English-speaking trades unions as well as by the present Government 
But we are not helped by shallow generalisations such as those of Mr. 
Cyril Ray. Non tali auxilio.—Yours sincerely, T. J. Haasnorr. 


University of Witwatersrand, ]ohannesburg 
’ g 


MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 
cure for the shortage of clergy is for more suitable men 
to offer themselves for ordination But there is one way to reduce the 
heavy burden on overworked incumbents Lay duly ad 
mitted by the bishop, not only read the lessons and assist in the Sunday 
services, but many conduct matins and evensong in the absence of a 
clergyman In some cases the bishop authorises selected lay readers 
to administer the chalice at Holy Communion, a great help where there 
are many communicants 

\s things are, services have to be curtailed, and one has heard of 
churches and mission huts having to be closed simply because there are 
There are many lay readers who feel it 
Were the number doubled, the 
Surely there are 
themselves 


Sir,—The only 


readers, 


not enough clergy to go round 
a great privilege to help in this way 
burden on the clergy would be appreci iblv lessened 
the laity who could offer 


many earnest Christians amony 
for this service. — Your obedient servant, V.W. S. LE&ATHERDALE 
1ston, Lammas Lane, Eshe) 
PLUNDERED PICTURES 

Sir,—What are the ethics of this? In the National Gallery, west 
vestibule, now hangs a large Murillo, ‘‘ Christ healing the Paralytic at 
the Pool of Bethesda.” In The Times recently it was stated that this 
picture is “one of eight large paintings of works of mercy 


painted by Murillo before 1674 for the Church of the Caridad in Seville 
They were throughout the eighteenth century the most famous series 
of pictures in Seville Five of the series (including this one) were taken 
by Marshal Soult before August, 1812 It added that three 
others of the series are in Washington, Ottawa and Stalingrad, and four 
are still in Seville. It seems, therefore, that this picture was rifled by a 
military commander from its rightful place and ownership—why should 
it not be Is it because lapse of time nullifies offences, 
though they be rhe Elgin marbles were at least paid 
for (to some degree, and brought out of the midst of 
great danger Is there any mitigating circumstance about this Spanish 


was 


returned there ? 
till remediable 
however absurd 


} 
robbery Your obedient servant, D. G. Davies. 
Bletchington Rectory, Oxford 
NOUNS OF ASSEMBLY 
Sir,— Miss Worsley-Gough’'s review of Having the Last Word by Ivor 
Brown was philologically most satisfying Having regard to nouns of 


For the recognised 


the best known for gold 


‘ submission "’ of spaniels 


‘charm "’ is certainly 


assembly, I like her 
group terms, though 








finches, “‘ trembling tremynge) was given in the Harley MS 541 

Unkindness is the proper term for a flock of ravens (if ever they 
flock !), though it is not correctly a company term It occurs in the 
Everton MS and the book of St. Alban’s, Swansea, tells us “ that the 
raven was utterly wanting in parental care, expelling its young ones 
from the nest until it saw what colour they would be, during 
which time they were nourished with the dew of heaven I am, Sir, 


yours faithfully, 


C. E. Hare. 


lub, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Army an Vavy ¢ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


1950 


It is with deep regret and deep gratitude that ‘‘ The Spectator’’ takes 
leave of Sir William Beach Thomas, who now, in his 84th year, feels the 
time has come for him to lay down his pen so far as the Country Life 
column is concerned. He did indeed lay it down before the war, but in 
1939, when his successor went on active service, he readily responded to an 
appeal to resume his old réle and has continued to write Country Life ever 
since down to this, his closing contribution. An article on his service to 
‘““ The Spectator’ appears on another page. 


I cease this September to be a chronicler of Country Life and I am 
wondering a little whether the act of chronicling, the need to 
observe, adds to or subtracts from the pleasure of observing the 
rural scene. It certainly adds in one way. It is the cause of hosts of 
friendly and suggestive letters which will be greatly missed. One 
writer on birds has dared to say, in effect, that the only point in bird 
observation is to enquire into biological facts. Watching birds is just 
an inquest. My philosophy must rebel against such a view. The 
country scene is a department of art, not of science. The essential is 
the discovery of beauty, not of knowledge. Science comes second, and 
a bad second, to art. We do not listen to the nightingale in order to 
find out whether his song is erotic or polemic. We listen for the pleasur 
of the mood that the song and the scene engender. Flight matters 
more than its mechanics. The prime value of knowledge itself is to 
enlarge the circle of wonder. The chronicler does a better deed if he 
helps someone to enjoy the country more than if he botanises or ornith 
ologises or entomologises or meteorologises. He is only in the second 
degree a possible teacher. His point of view is Wordsworth’s : ‘‘ How 
exquisitely the external world is fitted to the mind "> and vice 
versa. It is well to possess a satisfactory knowledge of the difference 
between the pin-eyed and thrum-eyed primrose ; but their “‘ impulse 
from a,vernal wood "’ is a larger matter. The observer’s first task is 
to enjoy observation and impart his pleasure to all whom it may con 
cern. ‘‘ Love has eyes.”” The very best of our observers of birds, say 
Hendy and Coward, feel this, and not less such skilled writers on flowers 
as Andrew Young, that searcher after rare varieties, or Vernon Rendall, 
who pursued flowers into literature. Certainly the poets who hav 
written best on country things have not been the best naturalists. 


KINDLY FRUITS 

A neighbouring cottager was in some doubt whether to go black 
berrving or gleaning. The kindly fruits of the earth have been very 
kindly (in the other sense) this last month. The blackberries are large 
and luscious and numerous beyond the ordinary ; and succeed good 
crops of wild raspberries. Two villagers recently sought way-leave 
through my paddock, one to glean, the other to blackberry, and they 
gathered their respective harvests within a few yards of one another 
Che reason for their proximity was this. In these days of many 
machines and few labourers, no scythe is called in to mow the edges, and 
the rapid, efficient, but careless juggernauts crush a good deal of grain 
near the edge and leave a certain amount uncut at the side of the hedge 
The result is rich gleaning, now once more a general habit, and better 
fed village poultry. If only there were also a return to the “ gleaning 
loaf,” which remains in my memory as the sweetest bread ever tasted 
Another fruit ripening in great abundance is the hazel-nut, but it is 
strangely neglected by country people. If they do not eat the nuts 
themselves, they may be reminded that no feed is more welcome in 
winter to many birds, including the finches. The cultivated nuts are 
in amazing profusion 


IN THE GARDEN 


Of the roses I have planted recently the best doer—in perfection of 
individual blossom as in number of flowers and brightness of foliage—is 
undoubtedly ‘* McGreedy’s Yellow Others may smell more sweetly 
and excel in colour, but in the quality of doing well this variety clearly 
wins The bed happens to have some non-rosarian points of interest 
\nnual carnations of French origin were planted round the edge and 
the range of colours is astonishing. One strange blossom has half the 
petals white, half scarlet. The whole type is an immense addition to 
our gardens. They look as if they would go on flowering freely for 
months Again, to protect these carnations which are peculiarly 
enjoyed by young rabbits, a tarred string was stretched round the bed, 
a couple of inches high, and proved entirely effective. It was stretched 
from little sticks taken from a felled poplar; and almost all thes¢ 
unwanted cuttings have come into leaf, so that the bed now carries a 
green edging of poplar leaves ! 

W. BeEacu THOMAS. 


Inland and Overseas 1}$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id 


Postage on this issue 
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| The table below shows some of the goods that 
British West Africa bought from Britain in ‘Overseas Markets’. It contains detailed trade 
1948. There is a market, too, for many other tables for British West Africa and other terri- 
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TOTAL 1948 U.K. EXPORTS TO BRITISH WEST 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, | COLONIAL ‘AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE 54 LOMBA 






/ CHEMICALS, DRUGS, 
( CHEN COLOURS .. ... £2,407,000 
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BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING VALUE 





WINGLESS VICTORY 


The story of SIR BASIL EMBRY’S escape from Oc- 
cupied France in the summer of 1940 
Related by ANTHONY RICHARDSON 

This is the story of Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry’s 
escape f¥om Occupied France through the midst of 
the German Army in 1940. Now Commander-in-Chief 
of Fighter Command, Embry has described his epic 
lone exploit for the first time and the story is related 
by his former comrade-in-arms, Anthony 10 6 
Richardson. Illustrated. Ready October 


THE PICK OF TO-DAY’S 
SHORT STORIES (2nd Series) 


Selected with Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
PUDNEY. Twenty-five short stories by to-day’s out- 
standing British authors including H. E. Bates, L. A. G. 
Strong, Sir Osbert Sitwell, Evelyn Waugh and Monica 
Dickens. The greatest possible entertainment value 
and widest appeal for readers of all ages are combined 
with a high literary standard in nearly 100,000 words 
of first-class leisure-hour reading to suit 8 ‘6 ast 
every mood. Ready now. 


| SPIED FOR STALIN 


By NORA MURRAY, The amazing autobiography of 
a former Russian spy who defied the Kremlin to 
marry the man she loved - John Murray, a British 
Embassy Official from whom she had been ordered to 
obtain secret information. A thrilling narrative that 
is made even more interesting by the revealing 
side-lights thrown on true conditions 9 6 = 
behind Stalin’s Iron Curtain 


All books available now except 
where otherwise stated. 





ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOKS TRADE SALES DEPT., 





NEW TITLES 


IF | HAD MY TIME AGAIN 


Editor: SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., “What 
would you do if vou could live your life over again - 
what changes, if any, would you make, and why?” 
These are the intriguing questions which t venty men 
and women, who have achieved eminence in widely 
varied professions and callings, have been asked to 
answer in the pages of this fascinating book. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the distinguished contributors: Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Air Chief Marshal Lord 06. 
Dr. Marie Stopes, George Robey and 10/6 ne 
Claude Mullins. Ready October. / 


THE RADIO LISTENER’S 
WEEK-END BOOK 


Edited by JOHN PRINGLE. An entertaining mis- 
cellany of some of the most outstanding radio prog- 
rammes of recent years, compiled with the full co- 
operation of the B.B.C. The book contains excerpts 
from nearly 100 broadcasts — stories of travel and 
adventure; personal reminiscences of the great and 
famous; memorable ‘on-the-spot’ reports and com- 
mentaries; short stories and talks on a multitude of 
subjects such as literature, philosophy, beauty and 
fashion, home and garden, etc. etc. 9/6 t 
Illustrated. Ready October. a 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


This important volume contains the full text of a re- 
cent investigation into Psychic Force by a panel of in- 
dependent experts, and marks a milestone in the 
search for truth about the Psychic World. Among the 
members of the panel of enquiry were Lord Amwell, 
C.B.E., Laurence J. Bendit, M.A., M.D.(Cantab.), 
Mrs. Charlotte Haldane, Sir John Anderson, Bt., Rev. 

Canon M. Knight, B.D,, Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, 

M.A., and a distinguished Harley 10) ‘6 t 

Street specialist. Illustrated. a 


\)) FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Ly 24, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Five Centuries of Religion 


Volume IV: The Last Days 
of Medieval Monachism 


G. G. COULTON 


This volume completes the late G. G. Coulton’s 
Its 69 chapters display the full drama of 
successive reforms, as they were attempted by various 
groups within the Church in the hope of staving off 
the cataclysm of the Reformation. 45s. net 


masterpiece 


Theocritus 
EDITED BY A. S. F. GOW 


A text of Theocritus with a translation on facing pages, 
and extensive commentaries. There are 15 plates rer 
producing the archaeological evidence to which the 
editor refers. 2 volumes, 63s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MORE TALK OF 
JANE AUSTEN 


by SHEILA-KAYE-SMITH 
AND G. B. STERN 


a companion volume to 
Talking of Jane Austen 


“It is a litthe world, but in its miniature way perfect 
and delicious.”"—EDWARD SHANKS, 12s. 6d. net 


HENRY 


is the second novel, just published, by 
ELIZABETH ELIOT 


author of the best-selling first novel 


ALICE 


**Miss Eliot is a superb portrait painter.” 





Spe clator 


** The nearest th ng to it I know itn literature are the 
del isly malicious books of Elizabeth and Her 
Ger mn Garder St here. 
/ 7 — 
CASSELL 














if Nocturnes and Rhapsodies 


ALAN DENT Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Rudolf, 
The Tragedy of Mayerling 


CARL LONYAY 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


Morning Faces 
A Book of Parents and Children 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


Stop on the Green Light 


A thriller by 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


D. W. BROGAN 5s. net 
The Cannibal Heart 

A novel by 

MARGARET MILLAR 8s. 6d. net 


[ron in the Soul 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 











John Kimche 
SEVEN FALLEN 
PILLARS 


“It is a book that no Sne who wants to understand 
British policy in the Middle East since 1945 should fail to 
read.” —Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. 


Sept 7. I}lustrated, Maps. 15s. 
Patrick O'Brian 
THE LAST POOL 


“These are good stories by someone who loves brown 
mountain rivers and brimming pools.”—John Betjeman in 
Daily Herald. 
“* Here is a real new writer, with a voice of his own.”’— 
L. A. G,. Strong in Public Opinion. 9s. 6d. 


André Gide 


OEDIPUS AND 
THESEUS 














. 
** Gide at the top of his form.’’°—Time and Tide. 


7s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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Reviews of the Week 


Milton : A Fresh Approach 


John Milton, Englishman. By James Holly Hanford. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


\LL who have studied Milton at all in recent years will be 
familiar with Professor Hanford’s Milton Handbook and are 
likely to welcome this new and more personal approach to the 
great man on whose life and work Professor Hanford is so 
leading an authority. John Milton, Englishman is a calm, 
persuasive and, as one would expect, a learned book. It is by 
no means overloaded with learning, however, and, though 
little or nothing which has any bearing on the theme has been 
left out, the book is as easy as it is interesting and instructive 
to read. Personal opinions and interpretations are carefully 
noted as being such, yet there is an economy of explanation, 
so that it is almost imperceptibly that one is informed. 

The title of the book seems to me proper. Though all 
Englishmen are not like Milton, Milton was very English 
himself and very conscious of the fact. In Geneva, Professor 
Hanford tells us, he signed his name in an autograph book as 
“Johannes Miltonius, Anglus,’’ adding, it seems almost 
defiantly, the line “‘ Coeium non animum muto dum trans 
mare curro.”” And incommenting on Areopagitica Pro- 
fessor Hanford well says “ The spirit which speaks through 
Milton is the spirit of English Protestantism in its main 
advance. It is not quite the spirit of democracy or science.” 
And indeed Milton coes seem to be more representative of 
that English Protestantism which has its roots in the Renais- 
sance than of the narrow puritanism which followed it. 

How far Milton is representative of the England of today 
is another question. Many of the problems which exercised 
his life and thought are the same as those which distract the 
modern world. Yet the greatness of his example is perhaps 
to be found more in an attitude than in any achievement other 
than the achievement of his poetry. Professor Hanford 
writes: ‘‘ The truth is that Milton, despite the wish so often 
voiced that he might be living at this hour, is truly of the past. 
oo He was not really free himself and without being so he 
could not enfranchise others.”” To this he adds the following 
just reflections: ‘‘ To say this is not to deny that some 
portion of the world’s majesty is available through him as 
through no other poet. Nor is it to declare meaningless the 
strength of his personality and the virtue of his intent.”’ 

Indeed, far from declaring these things meaningless, Pro- 
fessor Hanford writes with the greatest sympathy and know- 
ledge on both. Milion’s struggle is to him “ essentially 
tragic,”’ and he traces it from the beginning to the end. Evid 
ence is carefully marshalled and many facts emerge that seem 
to have been neglected by other biographers. Also there are 
many interesting conjectures. Professor Hanford does not, 
for example, accept the usual view that Milton’s education at 
school was as successful as it was thorough. His view is that 
“Milton, though brilliant, was retarded. The traumatic 
effects of this might easily last a life time, however it may have 
been explained to him.” One cannot attempt to summarise 
here the arguments which lead Professor Hanford to this and 
to some other unorthodox conclusions. It should, however, 
be said that he is not one who ever leaps to conclusions without 
stating his evidence. 

The chapters on Milton’s career at Cambridge and on his 
journey to Italy are of particular interest. These periods 
have already been excellently described by Professor Tillyard 
and by others. Yet this new study adds to what has been 
written before and throws fresh light on the development of 
the shy affectionate boy into the pride of his manhood. As 
for the crucial experience of his first marriage, Professor 
Hanford, perhaps rather over-confidently, writes : “ The case, 
however, is fairly clear if we attend to all the evidence and do 
not ask to know the actual secrets of the marriage bed.” 


Though, in my view, without the knowledge of these secrets, 
the case is not so clear as all that, it is certainly refreshing to 
find a biographer who does not expend his ingenuity on 
investigating what is, in fact, unknowable. 

The political pamphlets are dealt with less fully than they 
are. by Tillyard, yet they are admirably related to the main 
theme of Milton’s personality. Excellent too is the compar- 
atively short treatment of ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,’ a treatment 
which emphasises the diverse elements in the poet’s own soul 
and experience of life. So too “ Paradise Regained’’ and 
“Samson Agonistes ”’ are related together very convincingly. 
[ should imagine that for one enthusiastic reader of “‘ Paradise 
Regained ”’ there are ten to be found for ‘“‘ Samson Agonistes.” 
Thus Professor Hanford’s clear and stimulating account of 
this often neglected poem is particularly valuable. 

I have, in writing of this book, made insufficient mention of 
the many illuminating biographical détails which, as one might 
expect, are to be found skilfully and significantly placed. The 
main theme is greatly enriched with detail, but detail has not 
been allowed to submerge the main theme. 

Rex WARNER. 


A New Slant on the State 


Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State. By Alex Comfort. 
Routledge. 8s. 6d 

THE surprise of the unfamiliar angle is one of photography’s 
pleasantest gifts. Having once seen a civic procession as a 
string of booted hats, or a herd of elephants as a bevy of large 
woodlice, one is never quite the victim of the conventional 
silhouette again. Abstractions, too, have their habitual 
aspects, and to be forced to consider them in, as it were, a 
fresh projection is at once disquieting and illuminating. This 
is what Dr. Comfort has achieved in a fascinating, disturbing, 
courageous book. From his standpoint as a physiologist and 
psychologist, the human relations of the community lie in 
unaccustomed groupings. The delinquent who finds a 
socially sanctioned outlet for his urges, neighbours the common 
criminal. Delinquency—‘‘ a name given by psychopatholo- 
gists to those forms of behaviour disorder which manifest 
themselves in injury to others and to society '’—is at least as 
undesirable in its results in alliance with government as in 
defiance. This alliance can be found in’*democracy as well as 
in totalitarian communities. It is, in fact, part of Dr. Com- 
fort’s thesis that the democratic form of government in the 
modern, highly centralised State tends to confer power upon 
personalities in whom the desire to modify the lives of others 
is strong. At the same time the almost complete severance of 
the directive from the enforcement organisation provides a 
chasm in which the sense of moral responsibility is lost. ‘* The 
policy-maker’s assessment of the orders which he gives is 
blunted by the fact that he is separated from their physical 
execution—that of the executive by the fact that it is not 
responsible for them '’—and thus “ grossly delinquent public 
policies may co-exist with good private adjustment.” 

The case—barely indicated here—is presented with clear- 
cut epigrams. The reader, if he holds a borrowed copy, will 
only be prevented from exchanging “ delinquent fantasy ”’ for 
‘ delinquent performance ” if no pencil is at hand with which 
to mark phrase after phrase. Again and again, some hitherto 
dimly perceived relation starts out into vivid relief—and one 
murmurs ‘“‘ Of course.’’ Yet the conversion is not complete ; 
the selection is immensely skilful, but other facts, relegated 
for the moment to a shadowy background, begin to re-assert 
themselves in questions. 

Is the dread of atom bombs in England and America, one 
asks, really the result of “‘ expiatery sentiment ” caused by a 
sense of the guilt of all war “‘ rationalised as a fear of physical 
consequences ’’? Is the successful climb to eminence of 
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power-seeking delinquents as new a feature of governments as 
our author holds? History bristles with such psychopathic 
personalities, though it is true that the constitution of our 
modern science-made society has magnified their power to 
hurt. 

Above all in importance comes the question whether the 
centralisation of society brought about by modern means of 
communications is a reversible process. It is an integral part 
of Dr. Comfort’s argument, fundamental to his conception of 
possible remedies, that this centralisation of our society is to 
blame for its organisation on the basis of belief in force as the 
sanction of law and fear of destitution as the incentive to 
work, and that it is this organisation which facilitates the 
authoritarian and “accepted delinquency’ in the modern 
State. It is not surprising to find that the idea of a world 
government, of a super-State, increasing the gap between the 
policy makers and the governed, seems to him to offer no 
solution but rather an increase of peril. 

For him the hope of mankind lies in a gradual conversion, 
through the intervention of sociology, by the propagation of 
‘a form of anarchism ”’ explained as “an attempt to effect 
changes away from the centralised and institutional towards 
the social and ‘ life-oriented ’ society.’” He is under no illusion 
as to the speed of such a remedy, a revolution “ to which no 
further limit can be imposed '’—"* not a single act of redress or 
vengeance followed by a golden age, but a continuous human 
activity whose objectives recede as it progresses.” 

But, whether converted or not, the stimulus to 
thought in this book is wholly vitalising. It must be added 
that its analyses of war-time mentality in a democratic State 
and of the trends of modern penology are especially admirable. 
Those who are liable to suffer from strokes at the sight of 
words beginning with “ psych” should avoid it. All others 
should read it. MARGERY Fry. 


The Lady with the Lamp 


| Woodham-Smith 


one 1S 


Florence Nightingale By Ce Constable. 15s.) 


LIKE some other historical figures, Florence Nightingale has 
suffered as much from her admirers as from her detractors. 
On the one hand the most conservative list of her achieve- 


ments is so staggering as to defy criticism of any kind. On 
the other hand her morbid introspection, her hero-worship 
and her sentimentality, and above all her ruthlessness render 
her vulnerable to the critic who understands psychology. 
That is one reason for the outstanding merit of Mrs. Woodham- 
She is the first of Miss Nightingale’s 
obscuring neither the greatnesses nor 
while at the same time completing a work 
that is fundamentally sympathetic to her subject. In addi- 
tion she has had access to material which was not available 
before. This book then is doubly welcome, for, apart from 
the Crimean War which was only an episode in her life, the 
public today is almost entirely unaware of the details of Miss 
Nightingale’s career. Yet hers is a classical example of the 


Smith’s new life.”’ 
biographers to be fair 


the smallnesses 


force of personality, and incidentally a fascinating comment- 
ary upon the social order and progress of Victorian England. 

As the younger daughter of a wealthy landed proprietor, 
Florence Nightingale spent the first thirty years of her life 
truggling to free herself from the bonds of upbringing and 
family prejudice rhere was, for instance, a host of distasteful 


gations that she was expected to fulfil—but even 


more difficult was the unpopularity of her true pretensions. 
Quite early on she had decided to take up nursing, a proposal 
received with horror, for an early Victorian hospital nurse 
was little better than a prostitute and a drunkard. Never- 
theless, after many violent and painful scenes with her family, 
Florence managed to secure some training abroad, and in 
1853 s tained her first appointment as the superintendent 
of a nursing-home for ladies in Harley Street. A year later 
she left with a party of nurses for the Crimea. The part she 
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played there is too well known to dwell upon—suffice to say 
that the military administration was abysmally inefficient 
corruption was rife, and the higher medical officers of the Army 
opposed everything she did from the first day to the last. Her 
stay in the Crimea lasted.Jess than two years, but it was an 
experience that influenced profoundly all the subsequent 
actions of her long life. She was barely forty when the fighting 
ceased, but it was during the last forty years of her life that 
her real work was done, the work of reform ; and that, despite 
its intricacies and protractions, is admirably described by 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith. 

Florence Nightingale’s reforms were briefly these: the 
reform of Army medical organisation and hospitals, and 
incidentally a partial reform of the War Office, itself the 
origin of all inefficiency ; the sanitary reform of Army estab 
lishments in India, and much else besides ; the reform of Poor 
Law Institutions ; and the reform of hospital nursing. With 
the exception of the last all her efforts made very small head- 
way at first, and during that time she faced an unending series 
of obstructions and frustrations with a kind of desperate 
anger. She drove herself and her colleagues inhumanly. 
Sidney Herbert, her great friend, Secretary of State for War, 
died under the strain, and she herself fully believed she could 
not survive long. This explains in part the mystery of het 
invalidism—the necessity to conserve her strength—but in 
addition to this the rigours of the Crimea had weakened her 
constitution, and she never regained normal health until late 
in life, when the habits of illness had taken too strong a hold. 

One person she could never drive was my grandfather, 
Henry Bonham-Carter, a successful business-man in the City, 
who devoted much of his time for some fifty years to the care 
of the Nightingale Fund. This was a large sum of money 
publicly subscribed at the end of the Crimean War for Miss 
Nightingale’s use. Characteristically she used it to found a 
training college and home for nurses, a highly successful 
institution in which were laid the foundations of the modern 
practice and profession of nursing. Henry's diaries were 
filled from 1861 onwards, when he succeeded Arthur Clough, 
the poet, with appointments relating to Nightingale business. 
For the first twelve years or so they never met, but corres- 
ponded by post or by messenger, and when finally she did see 
him it was only because he had threatened to resign. There- 
after, although extraordinarily selfless and willing, he resisted 
all inordinate demands. For instance, when it was getting 
late, he would say quite firmly: ‘‘ Now I must go home to 
dinner.”’ 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to a book of 
six hundred pages on the life of Miss Nightingale. Neverthe- 
less I can say unreservedly that Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s work 
is a monument of industry, good writing, and right judgement. 
Che few illustrations are of great interest. The book itself is 
well, though not outstandingly, presented ; it is in fact a 
monument fitting in every sense to the memory of Florence 
Nightingale. Victor BONHAM-CAaARTER. 


Strange Battles 


Roads to Ruin. By E. S. Turner Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue nature of the opposition to all improvements in human 
conditions, whether principally concerned with mind or body, 
cannot be dogmatically described as having always one par- 
ticular form or motive. The opposers may be timid, ignorant 
or silly; they may be actuated by the desire to maintain 
financial profits or to preserve the benefits of superstition ; 
or again, they may feel that a new trimming of the social 
balance would upset their personal advantages. Others are 


so curiously besotted as to believe in the ideality, if not in the 
divine plan, of the status quo. 

These types of opposition are most ingeniously displayed in 
Mr. Turner’s happily-conceived, witty and instructive book, 
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in spite of the rather ponderous irony of its title. One reason 
for the success of this book is Mr. Turner’s perspicacity in the 
hunt for materials. He does not overload his pages with 
quotation, but he has extracted from a very considerable 
amount of reading the illustrations and examples which are 
vivid and relevant... One might wish that he were more con 
istent in giving dates. He has chosen, as types of opposed 
reform, the abolition of spring guns, the withdrawal of “ climb- 
ing boys’ from the chimneys, the treatment of treason, the 
long and ridiculous controversy over marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the contest of Plimsoll and the ship-owners, the 
expulsion of strumpets from the music halls, and other. phases 
in the progress (or the intended progress) towards a more 
civilised order. He has intentionally avoided the great reforms 
of the nineteenth century, but the nature of reform and its 
opposition is admirably revealed in the subjects here chosen 
and examined. 

To many readers the uncovering of British cruelty, as it 
existed little more than a century ago, will be matter fo1 
uneasy astonishment. It was all the worse when, as in the 
case of the “ climbing boys,”’ the cruelty was not only con 
doned but was encouraged by unctuous admonition and a 
grim depravity of sentiment. (Mr. Turner very properly 
reminds us of Lamb’s playful essay on chimnéy sweepers. 
[It is impossible for anyone to read or write of such things 
without feeling the warmth of a burning retrogressive indig- 
nation, and this is obviously felt by Mr. Turner, whose rage 
and irony break out in many admirable passages. 

But Mr. Taylor can see*clearly enough that reformers ar 
sometimes fanatical, stupid and ridiculous, even when thei 
motives are wholly estimable. He can laugh at the worthy 
man who numbered the Geological Museum among the 
instruments of moral elevation. His treatment of the long 
wrangle over the deceased wife’s sister is particularly well- 
informed and well-written. The question was one which had 
been argued, both on social and religious principles, for a very 
long period. When Edgeworth married Elizabeth Sneyd in 
1780, having been previously married to her sister, his conduct 
was denounced by all respectable persons, and no clergyman 
in the diocese of Lichfield would venture to conduct the 
ceremony. But it was the raging theological opinion of the 
nineteenth century which described such a marriage as 
‘incest.”” As one who has personally investigated this con 
troversy, I greatly admire the skill with which Mr. Turner has 
fished up so many excellent and amusing quotations. Equally 
admirable is the account of the noisy, courageous Plimsoll 
who fought the battle on behalf of the seamen drowned in 
rotten overladen ships for the profits of merchants and 
owners. This burly, bawling, rhetorical man stamped and 
ranted in the House of Commons until, in the end, he won his 
battle. No doubt Mr. Plimsoll was a fanatic, by no means 
averse to the notoriety of a champion, but he was a man of 
inextinguishable zeal. 

The whole book is an excellent social commentary, written 
with a pleasant wit and a scholar’s appreciation of detail. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


. 
A Great Regiment 
The Black Watch and King’s Enemies. By Bernard Fergussor 
Collins. 15s.) 
[HERE is a formula for reviewing as well as for writing regi 
mental histories. The reviewer speaks of the regiment's fine 
record in this war as in previous wars, he throws a bouquet to 
the author and the map-drawer for the trouble they have 
taken, races through the campaigns in which this particular 
group of battalions was engaged, extracts an anecdote from 
the later pages to suggest that he has read the book all the 
way through, and ends with the remark that the history should 
find many readers beyond the limited circle of officers and men 
whose gallant exploits it records. To criticise the regiment 
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or its historian is in the worst of taste. The history is encased 
in a cellophane jacket of conventional approval, and the 
author is left wondering whether he has written a book or a 
religious tract. 

Colonel Fergusson has written a book. He is one of the few 
professional soldiers who is also a writer of distinction. It is 
therefore interesting to see how he has juggled within his 375 
pages with the separate stories of the six battalions of the 
Black Watch when he had so many requifements to satisfy. 
We all know the regimental history (I wrote one myself) where 
the author is too index-conscious. He thinks that he must 
work in a mention of at least every officer for fear that if they 
should fail to find their names they will judge it a bad book. 
Many soldiers of the Black Watch will be disappointed by 
Colonel Fergusson’s index. Nor, in the text, will they read 
that Number 3 Company (which, a few years ago, meant 
almost as much to them as the name of the Black Watch 
itself) took the route round the left of the escarpment, ably 
supported by the three-inch mortars under Sergeant Mac- 
pherson ; for Colonel Fergusson knows quite well that this 
type of information, once vital for an operation-order, loses 
much of its appeal for the general reader eight or nine years 
after the event. So he adopts another method. He assumes 
a general knowledge of the strategy of the war and the course 
of the major campaigns. He puts down his battalions four- 
square in the corner of a foreign field and starts them off 
fighting. After he has set the pattern of the battle, the per- 
sonal note is introduced at once. ‘“‘ Alasdair was seen grap- 
pling with a very large pig.’’ Who is Alasdair? It does not 
matter whether you remember or not. The banter of the 
officer’s mess is there, an echo of the post-mortem after the 
battle, the trivial incident, absurd or horrifying, which falls 
into its place among a hundred such others to build up as 
graphic a picture of a battle as any man has yet been able to 
put down on paper. It is exciting, easy to read, memorable 
and virile. What we wanted, and what future generations of 
the Black Watch will want, is a history to make the pulses 
race, as well as one which will tell them what the Second 
German War felt like. Now they have it. 

In addition, Colonel Fergusson has managed to indicate how 
the Black Watch differs from other regiments, an achievement 
which has eluded so many regimental historians. Kipling did 
it, in his history of the Irish Guards in the First War, by period- 
ically putting the story of the battle into the vernacular of the 
common Irish soldier. Colonel Fergusson achieves it by his 
sense of history and dynasty. Whether they are called Lieut- 
enant Maclver-Campbell of Achnish or Private ‘ Gipsy ” 
Smith; whether they came from the traditional recruiting 
areas of Perth, Angus and Fife or from Lancashire, they are 
ill ‘‘ Jocks ’’ to Colonel Fergusson—Jocks with a rich past and 
a Stammsitz. They are different, and like being different. 
When the kilt was withdrawn at the beginning of the war on 
grounds that it might identify the regiment in action, a burly 
sergeant-major of the Black Watch protested: ‘ But damn 
it, we want to be identified !’’ The kilt crept back, and the 
Red Hackle of their head-dress waved over countless battle- 
fields. How often did we officers of neighbouring regiments 
mark upon our maps of Africa and Italy a fat, red egg, sur- 
rounding the chinagraphed letters ‘6 B.W.,” and feel, as we 
lid so, that here was something solid and reliable on our 


flanks, something which we did not quite understand because 
it was proud and independent. Colonel Fergusson ends on 
this note: ‘‘ There have been those in high places since the 


war who have sought to discount tradition and history, and 
to merge for administrative convenience all regiments into a 
single corps. They are surely mistaken and will not succeed. 
Perhaps the record in this volume may help to show how 


egument.”’ 





powerful in war is the living spirit of an historic 
He is fully justified in making this double claim for his book 
and for the Black Watch. 





NIGEL NICOLSON. 
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SHORTER NOTICE THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 597 


The Great Buccaneer, being the Life, Death and Extraordinary ,, [4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the firs: correct solution of 
—- : “ this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 26th. Envelopes 

Adventures of Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer and Lieutenant yy ¢ de received not later than first post that day and must bear the word “ Crossword,” the 
Governor of Jamaica. By Philip Lindsay Peter Nevill. NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions must be on the form below, and none 

6a can be accepted from_the U.S.A. The solution and the name of the winner will be published 


in the following issue. 
Sik Henry Morgan, the seventeenth century Welsh buccaneer, can 





hardly be said to have evaded the scribes until now His contemporary 
and eye-witness, the Dutch surgeon Esquemelling, began the game with 
his History of the Buccaneers’ in 1684. Since then Morgan has 


figured in every hisf@rical account of Jamaica as well as on his own, 
and his most recent biography, by Mrs. Rosita Forbes, appeared only 
two years ago Mr. Lindsay simply retells the story of a character who 
has, as he puts it, haunted him since childhood He builds on the 
known sources and takes an evident delight in the colour and extrav 
agance of the West Indian ravages Unfortunately this tempts him to 


bolster up his perfectly adequate prose with exasperating outbreaks of 
inverted sentences, such as Melancholy must have been Modyford 
when he greeted Morgan.”’ These, added to more slips and misprints 
than can readily be excused in a book of average length, may not have 
the desired effect on the reader. However, Mr. Lindsay's worst faults 
ire on the surface ; essentially he presents his crafty and bold privateer 
without romantic or moral bias, and peels off some of the pigments to 
test the evidence. Morgan is remarkable not for his sacking and looting 
yf Spanish possession that had been done with more savagery before 


‘ S 
him-—-but for the luck or personality that procured him Government 
sanction for his piracy 
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cu CK REPAIRS.—Grandfather, an- 
tique. —-W. PickFrorD, 159, Victoria 
Street, Vic. 7438. 
IRE IS ACONSTANT PERIL. Advice 
on the protection of your home. busi- 
ness or factory is provided free of charge.— 
Write for booklet FS/S, THE NATIONAL 
Firs PROTECTION Co., Lrp., Faggs Road, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 
~OR THE OVERWORKED HOUSE- 
WIFE, who cannot afford a rest, a 
course of nerve manipulation is most 
beneficial. A reintegrating cure, relaxing, 
stimulating and invigorating. A therapy 
of proved value by fatigue, nervous tension, 
functional complaints and physical debility. 
-Mrk .STEPHEN, 1, Bentinck Street London, 
W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 9600. 


|" is the business of the modern Adver- 
tising Agency to understand women— 
their tastes and buying habits. Success in 
advertising depends largely on a knowledge 
of mass feminine psychology.—-SAMSON 
CLARK AND Co., Ltp., Advertising Agents, 
57/61, Mortimer Street, W.1 Museum 
aBUOU 
|! you can write a good letter, you can 
make money by writing for the Press. 
Send for Secrets of Successful Writing, 
free, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
77, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C 
NFERIORI’ T Y COMPLEX eradicated: 
Write for free book, BRiTisH_ INsTIT- 
UTE OF PRACTICAL PsYCHOLOGY (BR.13). 
10a, Highbury Place, London, N.5. 
NFORMATION collected, research and 
clerical work done for busy writers, 
students and others at home and abroad. 
Extended services for Britons overseas 
needing postal link with home.—Muss V. 
Dae, B.A.(Hons.), 85, Harvard Court, 
Honeybourne Road, London, N.W.6. 
p Pct RE HALL, SEAT 250.—Avail- 
able evenings ‘Thursday to Saturday 
and Saturday afternoons (not Sunday, not 
political meetings). Equipment for refresh- 
ments.—Apply SECRETARY, Mary Ward 
Settlement, 5/7, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
EUSton 1816. 
picrt RES.—For buying or selling get 
advice from private non-dealing con- 
sultant. London or near.—-Box No. 839B. 
S' MMER, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
TOM LONG Tobacco’s just the 
thing ! 


BECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
ian-Caterer, Medical Secretary, Expert 
Postal Courses ; brochure (3d.), SECRETARY 

Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6 
H* AL’S remake and re-cover divans, 

box springs and mattresses, also 

ynvert mattresses into spring interior 
types.—-Write for folder ‘‘ Remaking Bed- 
ding.”’ HEAL & SON, Ltp., 196, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.1. 

IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins 
and Medals, especially collections and 

Gold. Cat. of English Coins, 5s. ; specimen 
Bulletin free.—B. A. SEABY, LTp., 65, Gt. 

Portland Street, London, W.1 
| j{OLIDAY FARMHOUSE of character. 

Every modern requirement. Own 
sandy beach Cornish Riviera. Close riding, 
golf, etc. DuportTH FARM, Charlestown, 

st. Austell. ‘Telephone 73. 

} jow TO STOP SMOKING. World- 

famous Method. Explanatory Booklet 

Free Mr. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, 
London; 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
|! you have been ill or have had an 

operation, come and _ recuperate at 

CHILSWORTH House CONVALESCENT HOME, 
Boar's Hill, Oxford. Tel. : Oxford 55133. 
»vely grounds. Friendly atmosphere. Meals 

in bed if wished. Single/double rooms. 
lrained nurses. 

IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period 
terms. DouGLas JiGsAw LIBRARY (5S), 

Wilmslow, Manchester. 
jX% ISIBLE MENDING on all garments 

-7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3 
ay Service. Post or call.—BELL INVISIBLE 

VIENDERS, LTD., 156, Strand, W.C.2 
N\! RSING HOME INSURANCE.- 

Serious illness or operation often 
neans heavy nursing home and medical 
lls. You can avoid this anxiety through 
nembership of this non-profit making 

Association.—Write for descriptive bro- 
hure.—BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT Assoc- 

IATION : 61, Bartholomew Close, 

London, 

SE LLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? 

-As the leading Hatton Garden 

Jewellers we pay the following Record 

Prices :-—£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Neck- 
aces; £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings ; £3-£25 solid Silver Sports 
Cups and ‘Trophies ; £10- £100 Gold 
Cigarette Cases; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, 
and up to £5,000 for Diamond and Prec- 
ious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Earrings. Valuation by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If 
you cannot call personally, send your 
parcel by Revistered Post. It will be quite 
safe, and you will receive an immediate 
Cash Offer, with no obligation to sell. 
M. Hayes AND Sons, Ltp., 106, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 8177. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT for aches and 
pains. Nature’s tonic. Insist on 
‘TIDMAN’s. 


HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL a 
monthly review of Literature, History, 
Econemnics, Philosophy, Politics,  etc., 
edited by Michael Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, 
C. W. Guillebaud, Michael Postan, Basil 
Wiley and T. D. Williams. September 
issue now ready. Of all booksellers, 3s. net 
(30s. p.a., post free). 
2pPER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
moneys are received up to £5,000 
maximum.—Send for full particulars to 
SECRETARY, STATE BUILDING SOCIETY, &, 
Buckingham Palace Gdns., Westminster, 
S.W.1 
JIPER CENT. TAX PAID.—Send for 
“2 investment prospectus. S.P., MORN- 
INGTON BUILDING Society, 240, Kentish 
Town Rd., London, N.W.5. Estd. 1866 


WHat HAPPENS if you die tomorrow? 
What money will your wife have to 
live on? Will she be able to educate the 
children? If you are in any doubt write 
at once to GRANT AND Co., Insurance Con- 
sultants, 33, New Cavendish Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Telephone, Welbeck 0136 
This entails no liability or expense 


\ ’ANTED TO BUY Arnold Wilson's 
“Persian Gulf”. Capt. WALLIs, 
R.N., Newstead, Godalming 
~UNDS URGENTLY NEEDED for 
old lady, Widow, aged 81, to enabk 
her to remain in Home where she is happy 
and well cared for. Husband held Govern 
ment post in Russia; they lost everything 
in 1915. (Case 379) Appeal “S Dis 
tressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association, ‘, 
Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 
The Association 1s entirely supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. 


\ EW ZEALAND COLLECTOR wants 
. Maori and Pacific Curios Books, 
papers on N.Z. K. A. WEBSTER, I7a 
Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 


¢ HAPPELL, 5ft. Baby Grand Piano 
for Sale. Excellent tone, reconditioned 
inside, 1948, mahogany case, £190 In- 
spection Chelsea. Box 899B. 
( ANCER SUFFERER (50598) Poor 
Man (44), ex-docker, not worked for 
two years, needs bedding, milk, and help 
with arrears for rent, fuel, and electricity 
Please help us to care for him. This is but 
one of the many sad cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. Jewellery, silver 
oddments etc., gladly accepted and sold. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF. 
Dept. G.7., 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


“GE comprendre, c’est la paix.” ‘The 
Linguists’ Club, London's Inter- 
national Centre, 20, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 
for conversation and tuition in foreign 
languages. Continental Snack Bar. 
*Phone SLO. 9595. 


EDUCATIONAL 


\ DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRET- 
*\ ARIAL TRAINING.—Expert advice 
on careers. Individual care. Good posts 
found for all qualified students. Courses 
for Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library 
work ; Journalism, Advertising, Languages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Manage- 
ment. Special arrangements for graduates 
Scholarships available. Resident and day 
students accepted. Social amenities 
Apply to J. W. Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab.). 
St. Godrics Secretarial College, 2 Ark- 
wright Roqd, N.W.3. Ham. 59386 


ECOME your own economist by attend- 
ing a free course in Basic Economics 
Classes begin September 19th and 21st at 
Westminster and  suburbs.—-Write for 
prospectus to D. S. HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL, 
4, Great Smith Street, S.W.1. (Strictly 
non-Party.) 


YAM SHAW SCHOOL OF ART gives 
a thorough general training in draw- 
ing, painting and pictorial composition, and 
specialised training in portrait, mural, 
flower and landscape painting, and illus- 
tration. Autumn term begins September 
25th.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
70, Campden Street, Kensington, W.5 





SEPTEMBER 15, 


1950 


CLASSICAL BALLET for Business 

People. Classes held Tues. and Thurs. 
at 6.30 p. ~ Buppy BRADLEY SCHOOL OF 
DANCING, 12, Denman St., Piccadilly Cir., 
Wolke Oni 3471 


REPPLEGATE SEcrt ar: COLLEGE, 
Golden Lane, 1 Clerk to the 
Governors.—-MON 


AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, 
Holland Park, W.11 Individual 
‘Tuition for Examinations, Naval Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme), Ist 
M.B. Higher and School Certificates, 
London Matriculation, University Entrance 
and Scholarships. ‘Tel. Park 7437 





Ds AM: ATIC, Speech, Television and Film 

lasses.—T raining under the Govern- 
ment Further Education and ‘Training 
Scheme.-—L.A.M.D.A., Tower House, 
Cromwell Road, S.W.5 


GRE GG Shorthand, 6 weeks’ intensive 

qrgntng o yurse.—MRs. FRANCES KING, 
F.N.G.A., M.F.T.Com.,. 115, Gloucester 
Place, W.1.- -Welbeck 5855 


| NTERMEDIATE and Final Degree 
Examinations of London University. 
Also University Entrance. Residential Col- 
lege Particulars from ‘THE SECRETARY, 
St. Christopher's College, 5-10, Gloucester 
Avenue, Regent's Park, N.W.1 Tel. 


GU Lliver 5836 


AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGI 

57, Duke Street, W.1. and Park Lane, 

x l., provides training for High Grade 

Secretarial Posts and has few vacancies 
left for 1950-51 


OP? ENING September in lovely country 

CoTsBROOK HALL Preparatory School 
for Boys.—For prospectus, apply HEAp- 
MASTER, Cotsbrook Hall, Shifnal, Shrop- 
shure 


PORT GUESE.—Evening classes for 
students at all stages, October 4th 
December sth Details trom PORTUGUESE 
‘ AGE COMMITTEE, 4, Upper Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1 


POSTAL rUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 


ducn. ( 
London University B.A , B.Sc., B.S« a; 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees “ge aw 
Exams., from C. D. PARKER, M Lo D., 
Dept B92, Wolsey Hall, Ontond (Est. 
1994.) 


S‘ HOOLS AND CAREERS.—Parents 
and others desiring information regard- 
ing schools and careers for boys should con- 
sult ‘THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR Book, 1950. ‘This is the official book 
of the Headmasters onference and of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory 











Schools. It gives detailed and up-to-date 
nformation about all the public and pre- 
paratory schools, with a section of practical 
guidance on careers and the qualifications 
and preparations for these, and ts obtainable 

hrough any bookseller or fr the pub- 





lishers, A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
London, W.1. price 15s. by post 15s. 10d. 
Similar information for girls is given in 
THe GrRts’ SCHOOL YEAR Book, 1950, 


price 12s. 6d., by post L3s. 2d 


10 Square 


N ARIAN NAYLOR is directing two 
i 


separate courses in Acting ‘Technique 


covering Speech and Stage “Movement. 
‘Tuesdays 7-9, Weds., 2-4, Central London 
Details, Mrs. HAMMOND, Melbury Road 
W.14. 


'NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEPARTMENT EXTRA- 
MURAL STUDIES 
(University EX‘TENSION COURSES) 
Residential Week-end Schools at Battle of 
Britain House, No thwood Middlesex 
The following Residential Week-end 
Courses have been arranged to take place 
wmO.51 











t 


during the Session | 
October 1 
October 2 


October and 





24th- Ecor 


November 2 o- 
Problems of S.E. Asia 





January 26th-2 acy 1 
February 23rd-2 roblem of 
Re Century 
March 16th-1 stl ‘he : of the 
Novelist—E. M. Forster 





! 
th-29th—The Moral and Re- 
] , . dur . 





May 25th-27th 


liunquency 








Further particulars d torms of appl 
ation obtainable trom the Dire ctor, De- 
partment of Extra-Mural St lr cen 


sity of London, Senate om, “WwW G 


AVIES’S Successful INpivipuaL TuiT- 
ION for Civil Service, degree, profes- 
sional and _ school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL "TRAINING courses for graduates 
and older students at 2, Addison Road, 
W.14 (Park 4465). Special junior depart- 
ments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) for boys 
under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, N.W.3 
a a 4936), and 68 Cadogan Sq., 
V.1. Telephone: Knightsbridge 1741 
fie ENGLISH Courses for foreign studénts 
at 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 (Western 
6564). 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
| EADMISTRESS.—Applications are in- 
vited for the position of HEADMISTRESS 
at the Wellington Diocesan School for 
Girls, ‘‘ Ngs Tawa’’ Marton, New Zea- 


land Applicants must be communicant 
members of the Church of England. The 
appointment will be in the first instance 


for a period of five years, and the commenc- 
ing salary will be £800 per annum, with 
provision for renewal for a further term 
by mutual agreement. Passage money to 
New Zealand will be paid Applications 
must be accompanied by details of quali- 
fications and experience and by three 
testimonials The successful applicant 
must be prepared to assume her duties at 
the beginning of Term II (May), 1951 
Full conditions of the terms of employment 
may be obtained by applying to this news- 
paper Applications will close on Wednes 
day, October lath, 1950 
REQ IRED in March, 1951, for girls 
\ school, resident teacher of Geography 
and Mathematics Salary approximately 
£220-£350, resident. Return fare paid on 
a three year contract. Pension rights safe- 
guarded.—Apply by airmail to St. HILD’s 
Co.Liece, Hurlingham, FCNGSM, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 
«/TYPISTS, etc seeking posts please 
~ apply STRAND SECRETARIAL AGENCY, 
392, Strand, W.C.2 ( pp. Shell Mex 
House) 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMA 
TION Applications are invited for 
a post of Translator into Spanish of varied 
material for publication abroad. It is 
essential that Spanish be the Candidate's 
mother tongue A high literary standard 
a good knowledge of a wide range of 
subjects and typing ability is required 
The post is graded Temporary Assistant 
Information Officer Salary according to 
age, qualifications and experience within 
the scale £230 (£390 at 25 years) to £575 
(men) or £250 (£370 at 25 years) to £460 
(women) 
Written applications giving date of birth 
full details of qualifications and experience 
of posts held including dates should be 
addressed to London Appointments Office 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
1-6, ‘Tavistock Square, London V.C.1 














quoting reference number J.L.472. In no 
circumstances should origi testimonials 
be forwarded Only candidates selected 
for interview will be advised Replies 


should be received not later than 14 days 
after date of the advertisement 
EREFORDSHIRE.—Bredenbury Ct., 
Nr. Bromyard (Girls’ Preparatory 
Boarding School in association with Chelt- 
enham Ladies’ College Required in the 
Autumn ‘Term, 1950, an Assistant Matron 
80 children aged 7 to 13. Three matrons 





kept) Sore experience desirable, a love 
of children essential Salary £120 rising 
to £150 per annum resident Apply at 
once, with testimonials, to the Head 


Mlistress. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWAN 
SEA.—Applications are invited for 
a probationary Assistant Lectureship ir 


Politics (initial salary £450 per annum 
rising to £500 after one year) Further 
particulars may be obtained from_ the 
Registrar, University College, Singleton 


Park, Swansea, by whom applications must 
be received on or before Monday, October 
2nd, 1950. 
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Quee e's Gate 
—— COAI BOARD App! 
ms are invited » post in the 
Contentious unc the Legal | 
n it Headq $ Londor 
appointment w ¢ at the gra f Lega 
Assistant (salary scale £785 x £2 £9 


plus Location Allowance of v4 at 








300 


minimum and £66 at the maximum of the 
scale, per annum), or of Junior Legal 
Assistant (salary up to £750, plus Location 
Allowance of £54 at the maximum), accord 
ing to age, qualifications and experience. 
Applicants should be barristers or solicitors, 
of high ability and good qualifications : 
knowledge of litigation and the practice 
of the Courts will be an advantage but is 
not essential for a young applicant 

Apply in writing, giving full particulars 
(in chronological order) of age, education, 


qualifications and experience (with dates), 
to Natrona Coat Boarp, EstasBisn- 
MENTS (Personnel), Hobart House, Gros- 
venor Place, London, S.W.1 marking 
envelope ‘T°T/249 Original testimoni 


should wot be forwarded Closing date 
27th September, 1950 
BLE ADMINISTRATOR required by 
British Branch of international organ- 
isation (non-political, non-sectarian) 
Work mainly concerned with organising 
international voluntary work-camps this 
country and abroad. Essential applicants 
genuine concern for peace through prac- 
tical reconciliation without regard class, 
colour, creed. Salary £350-£400 per annum 
according to experience, etc Box No 
S96B 
BBC invites applications for post of 
Assistant in Central Programme 
Operations Department to make sound 
recordings in the whole field of natural 
history and to write scripts and produce 


programmes, introducing such recordings 


Qualifications required are a sound know- 
ledge of ornithology and natural history, 
script writing ability and an acceptable 
microphone voice I'he selected candidate 


would be based in 
required to travel on 
appointment 1s temporary 


London but would be 
field work The 
and the engage- 


ment would not exceed three years in the 
first instance Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience within the range 


£610 to £8900 p.a. Detailed applications to 


APPOINTMENTS Officer, B.B.( Broad- 
casting House, London, ‘W.1 within 7 
days marked Asst. ( P. Ops. Spt 
For acknowledgement enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 

| _ONDON COUNTY COUNCII 

~ EDUCATIONAL PsyYCHOLOGisTs—The 
London County Council will open a Child 
Guidance Unit at Water Lane, Brixton 
probably in January, 1951, and has author- 


ised two temporary positions of educational 
psychologist subject to review after a year, 
for (1) clinical work, (2) follow up work in 
the schools including giving advice to 
teachers on individual treatment, and (3) 
such other duties as may be required 

Candidates should have an Honours degree 
in Psychology and experience in clinical 


work and in teaching or similar work with 
children 

Salary scale £600 x £25-—-L£800 a year 
In exceptional circumstances appointment 
above the minimum may be made. 


Application forms, obtainable from the 
EDUCATION OrFicer (EO/Estab. 2), The 
County Hall, London, 5.E.1 (stamped) 


addressed 
hould be 
September 
(L074) 
— 


foolscap envelope necessary 
returned not later than 25th 
1950. Canvassing disqualifies 





HOTELS 








A= RLY bw) S.—Tue Evms Hore 
, *A.A A.C.); all modern hotel 
comfort in country house atmosphere, club 
licence ward tenni large grounds in 
lovely scenery, ideal half-way house between 
South and North, or as touring centre 
Cotswolds, Wy Valley Ludlow, &« 
Phone Gt. Witley 1 
A PERMANEN'I HOMI ROSEACRE 
CouNTRY House Hore., West Runton, 
has a vacancy in September for two per- 
manent couples Close to church, shops 
und "busses, yet standing in own beautiful 
sheltered grounds few minutes’ walk 
from golf links and sea lerms on applic 
ation to Proprietor, Cal R. S. CRAWFORD 
SMITH 
Alt MN is at its loveliest at Farring- 
ford delightful country house hotel 
near Freshwater L.o.W Comfort and 
ervice are the keynotes of the hotel an 
the cosy centrally heate: ottag in the 
grounds Viild climate A.A d R.AA 
appointed Crarage ‘Tern from 6 gn 
Write fe details t rut VLANAGER, 
FARRINGFOR Freshwate 1.0.W Tel 
Freshwater 3 
|: ISHING AND be ! HOLIDAY 
Excellent comfort and food, modest 
cost, from 6 gns., plus 10 per cent. Good 
Golf.-—-Go.ven I Horel St. Ives 
Hunt 
~ORD HOTE! Ford Argyll Fr 
fishing on Lox ve, trout and salmon 
Boats and ¢ hillic Farm Produces 
Phone Ford 


Entered as second-class matte 


THE SPECTATOR, 


| AKE VYRNWY HOTEL.—For those 
who like comfort, peace and good food 
with most of the amenities of a pleasant 
country life, including fishing, shooting, 
tennis, riding, and lovely country for 
walking.—-Tel. Llanrhaiadr 244. 
ONDON, HAMPSTEAD.-——LANGoRI 
Hore, 18-20, Frognal, N.W.3 (A.A. 
and R.A.C approved London Lists). ““A 
cosy hotel with the personal touch.”’ Within 
15 mins. by Tube of Piccadilly Circu 
Nightly, weekly and residential. S 
from 44 gns., doubles from 7 gns Mai, 
bath and breakfast, 15s. per day Tel 
Hampstead 227 


_)XFORD, 





COTSWOLDS, CHILTERNS AND 

THE ‘THAMES Within easy motoring 
distance (7 miles N.E. of Oxford) is this 
lovely sixteenth-century house in beautiful 
tall-trmbared gardens, in a setting of woods 
ind fields It stands on high ground with 
extensive 


unspoilt countryside 
The Proprietors strive to provide the 
happy informal hospitality of an English 
country home, combined with the 
forts, food and wines of a really good hotel 
Shooting, tennis, billiards, etc Central 
heating. Club licence Brochure on re- 
quest.—-STUDLEY Priory CouNTrRY Houst 
Horet, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. ‘Tele 
phone Stanton St. John 3 
HE LOVELY ISLE OF 
WESTERN Istes Hore., ‘TOBERMORY, 
overlooking Tobermory Bay and Sound 
of Mull. ‘This delightful hotel is open all 
year, and provides exceptional comfort, 
cuisine and recreational facilities.—-Write 
for Brochure or ‘phone Tobermory 12 


HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEI 


views of 


com- 


MULI 


Watchbell Street, Rye Good food 
Soft beds, h. & c. water in every bedroom 
Central heating Fine views pply 
PROPRIETOR 

ILDFOWLING, Chequers Hotel, Hol- 


W 


beach Five miles to marshes and 
foreshore of the Wash Season August 
12th to February 20th.—~GEEsSE, MALLARD 

TEAL, WiIpGEON, CURLEW 
Autumn holidays in the 


( ORNWALI 
luxury of THE NARI 
Telephone Veryvan 270 


ACCOMMODATION 


Hove, Veryan 


VAILABLE for afternoon meetings 

f (week-days), Hall, capacity 150, in 

Bloomsbury. Charge, 5 guineas. Catering 

for teas arranged Apply, WARDEN, 105 
Gower Street, W.C.1 

N! AR HARRODS.—Inexpensive pied- 

-terre in well-kept house. Comfort 

able divan rooms, concealed basins, always 

very hot water, baths, gas-fires, cen. heat., 


Gentlemen onl; 
KENsington 4367 


telephones, breakfasts 
34 gens. and 4 gns 
SS OTLAND.—Lady would like another 

or a couple to share her comfortable 
country home by sea Modern 
and service References and preliminary 
visit Here Box &04B 
S} AFRON COTTAGI Comfortably 

heeded. I stone area, soundly 
brick-built; % bed. 2 sit., kit., bath, etc 
Private sea frontage Suitable for retired 
couple, writer, etc. Three months let or 
longer Reasonable rental.-Write, Box 
svzB 


HOROUGHLY | recommended 
proprietary 4-berth caravan, sprung 
mattre fully insulated, divides two 
comps end kitchen, gas cooking, 
lighting, heating Equipped Seriously 
reduce¢ £285 ox OS 
yo NG BUSINESS Girl wi 
4 Unfurnished or Partly 
t Central, West or 
facilitie etc 
ith/9th 


amenities 





1950 


ses, 


irtments, 


hes to rent 
Furnished 
North West 
required 
Septem- 


Room in We 
irea Cooking 


ipation t comme nc 





ber State terms (reasonable please) to 
Box 871B 
b DINBURGH-—Y.M.C.A. MANOR 
- CLUB Excellent accommodation 
for ladies and gentlemen Beautifully 
situated comfortably furnished ideal 
for students and business people Winter 
terms on application Illustrated Folder 
from SECRETARY, Dept. A., 12 Rothesay 
Place Tel 2175 
© ELF-CONTAINED FURNISHED 
~ FLAT, N.W.11 Il modern con 
veniences. {8 8s. per week. Box No. 897B 
|° LET Furnished modern labour 
aving house, central heating, Garden 
to seashore Near Whitstable (London 1} 
hours) 4 bedrooms, 2 large reception, 6 
months from October Moderate. rent to 
careful Tenant ( Smith's, Railway 
Bookstall, Whitstable 
( OMFORTABLE accommodation with 
S. Kensington family offered gentk 
yman or professional man for 3 months 
ossibly longer B. & B. terms 4) gns., 
though right tenant will be welcomed at 
ywther meals by arrangement. Box S9S8B 
at the New York, N.Y. Post Office, December 





at its othces, 99, Gower Street, 
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Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 
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W inte 
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Tel 


Fully 
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miles), 


Riding 


“WHAT 
EITHER HERE 
lf 1 cannot provide the solution, either in my 
* Shop Window ” 
to me for my personal advice (please enclose 
a stamped-addressed envelope), 
that your problem is incapable 
travelled the road before 
Next week's oe 
London, S 
ACHULISH HOTEL., 
the shores of Loch Leven where the moun- 
A comfortable country 
Western 
reached by rail or 
Ballachulish 239. 


Licensed 


i, 
EAST 


tinction 
on own 


bedrooms 
Wittering 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 
Hore! 

responsibilities 
Windsor, 
and 
gardens, good food 
and Green Line coaches pass door. 
October 


rt 


the quiet 


Remember, 
vou on 
68, St 


with 


and 


te 
Egham 
TER 
Gateway to the 
eighteenth-century 
of the 


YOU 


I have 
vour behalf. 
James's Street, 


‘ rel 


Club 


— 


oo. 
322 


rms 


Tut 


ample 
and Cirencester 
Terms from 
WITTERING, 
A well-appointed 
charm 
foreshore 
Running water and telep hones ail 
Licence Te ol. : V 


Golf 


from 
197 


ARE 


SEEKING 


OR NOWHERE.” 


below, 


tains meet the sea 

hotel, set in the heart 
Highlands, yet easily 
road. Garage rel 

Nr. BROMLEY, KEnN1 
Hore.. For the City man 
iative of a country home. 
Billiards, Bridge, and a 


you 


facing 


Staines, 


or by 


ot 


will 


anc 


Cn 
mut e 
Ravensbourne 
CIRENCESTER, STRATTON House HOTEL. 
an Autumn holiday or Winter residence 
Cotswolds, 
comfort and charm of this licensed Country 
recreational 


appreciate 


SURREY 
for residence or a break from 
Convenient 


in vicinity 


ROYAI 


Restaurant 





of restfulness. 
or short holidays. 


licensed. 


Houses 


HASTINGS 


suite 


Lich 


HARROGATE. 
\ name to remember for comfort, 
and good catering 
of medical 
korish. ‘Telephone 
Limited. 


2R5U. 

Camm Hypro * Hote! 

courtesy 

Now fully Licensed. 
baths. 


West.’ 
coaching 
Cathedral 
vith relics of a more leisured age yet replete 
with every modern amenity. 
bedrooms 
t, RAA 
4071-2 
Nr. FISHGUARD 


Well-appointed 
Cocktail Lounge, 
P.O. phones all rooms. 


1005/8 


YELTON HOTEL. 


Komen 


the 


for 


to 


Close 


your writing 


it may be 
of solution. 


SUNDRIDGE PARK 
ry apprec- 
‘Tennis, 

Chef 


1172. 


facilities 
such an excelle nt 
5 gns. 

SUSSEX. 





OLD BARN 
hotel of 
Beautifully 
south 


est 


Ascot (4 
Virginia Water. 
Beautiful 
Egham Station buses 
Special 
March 


CLARENCE HOTEI 
A beautiful 
house in 


packed 


LLWYNGWAIR Coun- 


try House Hotel, Newport, Pem. On the 
beautiful, unspoilt and mild Pembroke- 
shire coast. Good food, good beds, central 
heating, Billiards, Bathing, Fishing, Golf, 
Shooting, ‘Tennis, etc. Brochure from 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen. Tel. : New- 
port ll. 

FOLKESTONE Princes Horev for air 
that braces, sun that tans, cooking that 
pleases, cocktails that cheer and nights 


A first-class hotel for long 
_Sunny sheltered position. 


Manager : 
Trust 


Licensed. 


On 


the 


dis- 
suitated 
Lovely 


Tut 


JERSEY, C.I. La Care Horer, Rozel 
Bay. (1st Register.) Country House 
atmosphere; 10 acres grounds. Fully 
Licensed. Cocktail Bar. Continental 
cuisine. Already booking for Winter. 
Terms from £5 per week; Furnished 


Flats from £4 4s. per week ; Write Manager 
Te Trinity 198. 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
class Residential Hotel, once home of David 





Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine, fully licensed. P.O. phones all 
rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 


‘Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under Person- 
al supervision of Managing Director. Apply 
Tel.: Hendon 1456. 





MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
ANGLER HorTer welcomes visitors with 
warmth, comfort and good cooking. 
Private bathrooms available. 31 miles 
from London. Excellent Golf Courses 
nearby. Tel.: Marlow 915. 

MINEHEAD, Som. NorTHFIELD. A 17- 
bedroom beautifully appointed Hotel, 
where the Resident Owners aim at the 


highest standard of Catering and comfort. 
A most suitable Hotel for Winter Residence. 
Tel.: 864 

NINFIELD, Sussex. Moor HAtt Hore , 
(Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
House atmosph you may be seeking. 
Riding Stables ; | om pe Dances; Hard 





Tennis Court; Golf; Cocktail Bar and 
always someone genial to meet. Tel.: 
Nintheld 330. 

PENZANCE. QUEEN’s HoTeL. Winter 





well! Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 
an exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
specialises in protecting guests from the 
vagaries of the English climate. Winter 
terms from 5 gns. for a month’s stay or 
longer. Tel. 2371. 

RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. Morsneap 
HOore., just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
trom 64 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. ‘Tel.: Richmond 4676. 


SHANKLIN, LO.W MEDEHAMSTEDE 
Hore.. ‘To many, this long-established 
65-bedroomed, licensed Hotel needs no 
introduction. ‘To all, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 


Crawley offer a personal WELCOME in 
the fullest sense of the word. Delighttully 
situated on the cliff tacing south, and with 
near-by facilities for Sea Fishing, Shooting, 
Golf. Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 


SIDMOUTH. Royat GLen Horer. In 
sunny seclusion 100 yards from the sea, 
this one-time KOYAL KESIDENCE will appeal 
to all who seek winter warmth, comfort and 
good catering. Under personal direction 
ot Mrs. F. J. Martin. Special winter terms. 


Tel. 221. 

‘TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. Spa Hore 
Faces the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 
65 Acres of Park Land, 30 miles trom 
London and the Coast. Fully licensed. 
First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge 


Free Golf on own sporting 
‘Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 


SURREY. 


and ballroom. 
%-hole course. 


WEYBRIDGE, OATLANDS PARK 








Centre of the Sea Front, next door to White Horet. Only 30 minutes from London. 
Rock Pavilion Renowned for excellent Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Swimming 
food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern equip- Pool and Dancing—all free to residents. 
mentsand comforts. Personal supervision 150 rooms (many with private bath) and 
of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 614. Wire: self-contained suites. Moderate inclusive 
Yelton "’ Hastings terms. Weybridge 1190 
EXHIBITIONS LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
EAL’S FABRICS of contemporary 4 3 si PRO ERED 
I design for curtains and upholster; CHOPENHAL ER SOC IETY Dis- 
Hea. & SON, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., cussion on Practical Philosophy, 7.30 
Wi . p.m., Sept. 21st, 1950, Wilson’s Restua- 
' oye T a 3 y, Crouch End, N.8. Your 
& CULPTURE IN THE HOME Arts support welcomed. — 
~~ CouNnciIL EXHIBITION.--New Burling- I w 


ton Galleries 





Wed Sat., 10-6; ‘Tues., Thurs., 
10-8 Admis. Is 
| HE Scaca ‘THEATRE EXHIBITION at the 
ITALIAN INstTITUTE (39, Belgrave 
Square, 5S.W.1 SLO. 0453). A historical 
survey of the life and activities of the 
rld-f us Milan Opera House and 
illustration, by means of autographs, scores, 
portraits, etc., of the operas to be per- 
formed Covent Garden Sept. 12th- 
24th incl weekdays 1144, Sundays 2-7 
Entrance fee, ls. 6d. (free for members of 


the Italian In 
}- LOWERS 
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Open till Sept. 2: 


ird. Mon., 


Exhibition of 
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water- 
‘Tottenham 


FOR EUROPEAN 
Soaue of 24 Univer- 
sity oonies Lectures on “ Western 
Civilisation—A.D. 476—1951” Weekly, 
7 p.m. Wednesdays at Interval 
Dean St., W.1. (off Oxford St.), 
SmiTH, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
lecture Sept. 27. 1 
prospectus from Lecture Secretary, 00, 
Elizabeth St., S.W.1. or at lectures. 


‘| HE ABORTION LAW REFORM 

ASSOCIATION PUBLIC MEET 
ING. Sept. 27th, Wednesday at 7.30, in 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, nr. Hol 
born Tube St Speaker: PROFESSOR 
GLANVILLE WiLLiaMs, M.A., Ph.D., L1.D., 
Subject: The Present Law. Chair: Mrs 
DorotTuHy ‘THURTLE, J.P. 
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